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THE NEW IDEA 


By ExizasetH 


There, little child, don’t cry, 
They are thinking of you, at last; 
And the fear and the daze, 
And the self-conscious ways, 
Will soon be things of the past. 
When the ears grow dull, they will train 


the eye— 
There, little child, don’t cry. 


ASHINGTON steps into place! In 
October, 1923, only a few days 
before these words were written, 

a teacher of lip-reading was employed by 
the Board of Education, of Washington, 
D. C., to give lip-reading instruction to 
some of the hard-of-hearing children re- 
cently discovered in an aural survey of 
the public school system of Washington. 
And so has the dream of Betty C. 
Wright come true. Dreams do come 
true, even in this materialistic age. Betty 


C. Wright is a young woman of charm. 


and gracious personality—the writer met 
her face to face, last summer, and got 
right on the wishing carpet with her. 

“Miss Brand, you must meet Miss 
Wright,” her friends had told me. “She 
is' very much interested in this question 
of lip-reading in the schools for chil- 
dren.” 

It was a splendid tale of courage and 
faith that Betty Wright told. She 
really did not know herself, how splendid 
—it was the accomplishment that inter- 
ested her, not her part in it. Like many 
of us all over this country, whose hear- 
ing is gone, or impaired, Miss Wright 
had thought and thought how wonderful 
it would be to give lip-reading to the 
hard-of-hearing children in the public 


schools. Not only the deaf ones, but 
those who appear only stupid and back- 
ward and shy, all on account of dulled 
ears. And not in a segregated school, 
but right along with their regular studies. 
Perhaps Miss Wright knew some little 
girl like the one who has her lip-reading 
lessons at the Pittsburgh School of Lip- 
Reading. She showed us her grade card 
today. 

Grammar—Good. 

Language—Good. 


“What,” she was asked, “is the differ- 
ence between Language and Grammar?” 
“We have language in Miss Smith’s 
room and grammar in Miss Brown’s,” 
she answered. And lip-reading in Miss 
Jones’ room is what that child needs! 

Betty C. Wright is a teacher of lip- 
reading, and she and another teacher- 
friend, Mrs. M. D. Hubert, put their 
heads together one day last spring— 
February it was. Why couldn’t Wash- 
ington be the next city to give lip- 
reading to the deafened children in her 
schools ? 

The detailed story of their endeavor 
to this end is told here to encourage 
others; because we believe it is typical 
of what others must do before the slight- 
ly deafened children of the country are 
cared for. Lip-reading in the schools is 
a New Idea. Every New Idea must 
overcome opposition; we who are hard- 
of-hearing must present this new idea, 
for we are the only ones that have it. 
In Washington, the idea gained hold so 
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rapidly that we see other cities following 
in quick succession. 


The opponents of this New Idea will 
say: 

1. There are no deafened children in 
the schools. 


2. They are cared for at the State 
schools. 


3. No funds for the special instruc- 
tion. 


4. We doubt practical value of the 
instruction. 


5. It would disturb the school routine. 


6. It would establish precedent for 
other organizations seeking access to the 
schools in the interests of the welfare of 
the children. 

The new idea has ridden over these 
objections in Washington. Many of us 
in other cities are anxious to profit by 
the experience there, so I asked Miss 
Wright to tell me all about it, to help 
the cause. 

The first thing that she and Mrs. 
Hubert did was to read everything they 
could find in the Vortta Review on the 
subject. Then they went to the principal 
of one of the schools in Washington, a 
personal friend of Mrs. Hubert’s. They 
told him about the ambulatory clinic es- 
tablished by Dr. Franklin W. Bock, in 
Rochester, New York, and how this was 
the first systematized work for hard-of- 
hearing school children; and that it in- 
cluded lip-reading, and dated from 1916. 
They told him how, following this trail- 
blazing in Rochester, Miss Caroline Kim- 
ball had taught lip-reading to deafened 
children in the schools of Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts. And then the story of how the 
Chicago League for the Hard-of-Hear- 
ing attempted to get a complete aural 
survey of the schools of Chicago, and 
did succeed, through the efforts of Dr. 
Norval H. Pierce, in getting a survey of 
one average school. They told him that 
in that survey 1093 children were ex- 
amined and 62 cases of catarrhal deaf- 
ness were discovered. That, calculating 
with these figures as a basis, among the 
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411,000 school children in Chicago, 23,- 
313 have defective hearing. That Chi- 
cago has lip-reading taught in four pub- 
lic school centers now; and hopes to 
extend it to embrace the entire school 
system. Of course, they also told this 
friend of our great Federated Organiza- 
tion for the Hard-of-Hearing, of our 
staunch doctor friends, and our three 
years’ history. And then they told him 
that in all the meetings at Boston, Toledo 
and Chicago, the white heat of enthusi- 
asm was never reached except when dis- 
cussing what might, could, would, 
should, must be done for the hard-of 
hearing child in the schools. They told 
the friend they thought of presenting 
the matter of lip-reading in the schools 
of Washington to the School Board, and 
offering their services free for a demon- 
stration class of hard-of-hearing children. 
Their friend advised them: 

To call on the president of the Board 
of Education ; 

To call on the president of the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association ; 

To call on the superintendent of 
Schools. 


And so (to use Miss Wright’s own words) 
that very afternoon Mrs. Hubert and I called 
on the president of the Parent-Teachers 
Association, but she was out. We left our 
cards and I wrote her a little note asking 
for an appointment. As she did not answer, 
I wrote her a letter telling our purpose and 
asking her co-operation. The letter was 


never answered. 


In answer to my letter asking for an 
appointment, Dr. B., the Superintendent, 
wrote sayitig that though he appreciated our 
offer to teach the children, all deaf children 
were cared for at Kendall Green. The tone 
of the letter was final, closing the subject. 

In answer to a similar letter, Dr. S., the 
President of the Board of Education, said he 
would be glad to see us, and made an ap- 


pointment. Mrs. Hubert was out of the city 
at that time, so I had to go alone. I found 
that he was at home ill with flu. I waited 


for a few days, then wrote again, expressing 
sympathy for his illness and asking for an- 
other appointment. He answered most cor- 


dially and gave the appointment. 

I shall never forget that afternoon. Neither 
Mrs. Hubert nor I had ever seen Dr. S., and 
we knew we HAD to read his lips, if we 
wished to convince him of the value of lip 
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reading. Fortunately he was easy to under- 
stand, and interested in our plan to teach 
a class free so as to demonstrate the im- 
portance of lip-reading. We suggested test- 
ing the children before and after the course, 
and noting progress. We told him that many 
people had the idea that hard of hearing 
children were stupid, when in reality they 
did not fully understand what was being 
said to them. Then he said: 

“Well, don’t you think hard of hearing 
children have something wrong with them 
mentally ?” 

Both of us laughed and said we were hard 
of hearing, but we did not regard ourselves 
as being weak mentally. He seemed aston- 
ished when we told him we were reading his 
lips, and was much more interested after 
that. He was also interested in our explana- 
tion of the difference between hard of hearing 
children and deaf children, and acknowledged 
that he had never thought about there being 
any difference. 

“Have you said anything to Dr. B. about 
this?” he said. 

“I told him I had written to Dr. B., but 
that he had told me that the children were 
cared for at Kendall Green. And I added 
that Kendall Green couldn’t possibly care 
for the number of children I believed there 
were in Washington. Dr. S. then said: 

“You tell Dr. B. just exactly what you have 
told me.” 

Just then Dr. B. came into the room and 
Dr. S. introduced us. He said he was too 
busy to talk, so I told him I would write 
him about it. Dr. S. suggested taking the 
matter up with the Director of Special 
Schools. He said that he (Dr. S.) had no 
authority in the matter, but we could see 
that he was thoroughly interested and that if 
the matter came before the school board, 
Dr. S. would stand by us. We felt very 
much encouraged. 

When I got home, I wrote to Mr. P., the 
Director of Special Schools, and to Superin- 
tendent B., asking if I could see them. Dr. 
B. replied that he thought I had better take 
the matter up with Mr. P., as he had to leave 
the city for several days. Mr. P. replied 
that there were not very many hard-of-hearing 
children in the city, and that they were 
being cared for by his special teachers. 
Again the matter seemed closed. 

But one evening, a reporter from the 
Washington Post came to see me at the 
school. He had been sent by Dr. S! I was 
not there, and they gave him my home ad- 
dress. He came twice before he found me at 
home, I told him just what I had told the 
others, and added that I wished they would 
take a census and find out how many hard of 
hearing children there were; that I believed 
there were hundreds (the paper next morn- 
ing said thousands!). I explained very care- 
fully the difference between the hard of hear- 
ing child and the deaf child. I told the 
reporter that my dream was to cee a clinic 
here in the schools like that at Rochester, 
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N. Y., which clinic would serve as a feeding 
station for lip-reading classes. 

The next morning the interview was pub- 
lished in the Post, and the following day a 
school official replied, saying that there were 
only eight hard of hearing children in the 
schools, and that the teacher employed for 
the correction of defective speech had charge 
of those. He did not think that there were 
enough children to form a demonstration 
class for the two lip-reading teachers who 
had offered their services. 

This was followed by an article in the Post 
stating that the Superintendent had ordered 
a census to be taken. The tone of the article 
showed that it was thought by the school 
authorities that not many hard of hearing 
children would be found. I feared they 
would not find them if they did not go about 
it in the right way. I wrote to Mr. P. that 
day, and took the letter over to his office, 
thinking that I would leave it if I couldn't 
see him. He wasn’t there, so I left it with 
his secretary. That afternoon he sent one of 
his teachers to see me and she said that a 
census was being taken. Mr. P. had sent 
out questionnaires to all the supervising 
principals, and they were to find out the 
number of hard of hearing children. I asked 
how they would find out, and added that 
some teachers were very conscientious and 
doubtless _would’ make various tests, others, 
less careful, would write “none” on. the 
questionnaire, without making any special 
test. She agreed that the reports were not 
likely to show all of the hard of hearing 
children, but she did not believe, as I did, 
that the number was very large. After the 
visit of the speech teacher (who was both 
interested and interesting), I went to Miss 
Timberlake, the Superintendent of the Volta 
Bureau, with the importance of making this 
test of the children’s hearing a thorough one. 
Miss Timberlake and I spent that evening 
in her office, and she wrote a letter to the 
editor of the Washington Post, expressing 
the interest of the Volta Bureau in the sub- 
ject of lip-reading for the hard of hearing 
children, and suggesting tests that had been 
used elsewhere to find out the degree of 
hearing a child possessed.* This was to 
serve as a guide for teachers. She sent the 
letter, together with much literature on the 
subject, to the editor of the Post by special 
messenger. The following Sunday, the Post 
had a long article, quoting everything Miss 
Timberlake had written about the methods 
of testing the children’s hearing, and adding 
a digest of the other literature sent. This 
article doubtless had much to do with the 
large figures in the census reports. Several 
fathers and mothers called at the school 
headquarters and asked why nothing had 
been done for hard-of-hearing children be- 
fore, adding that their children were hard of 
hearing. The value of publicity was demon- 
strated! 


*Votta Review, May, 1922, page 176. 
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There was a long silence from the papers 
after this, and then one morning we were 
very much surprised (and so were the school 
officials) to find in the Post that 1412 children 
had been found to be hard of hearing, in 
the elementary schools alone! 


After that there was no question about 
Washington having lip-reading in her 
schools. 1412! Figures speak! But 
there was a question about the teacher. 
It was found that neither Miss Wright 
nor Mrs. Hubert was eligible to teach in 
the schools of the District of Columbia; 
the school regulations are that no teacher 
shall be employed who has any physical 
defect, and their defective hearing barred 
them. The matter of a teacher hung fire 
all summer. To those of us who knew 
the circumstances, the announcement, in 
October, that Miss Louise Wimsatt had 
been appointed as teacher of lip-reading 
in the schools of Washington caused re- 
joicing. Miss Wimsatt has had a school 
for the hard-of-hearing adult in the 
Capital for several years, and gives this 
up to take the position in the schools. 
Her hearing is normal; she is an experi- 
enced and successful teacher, being one 
of those who helped train the govern- 
ment pupils (ex-service men) at the 
Cape May Hospital. The New Idea 
should be so developed in the nation’s 
center, that it will reach out until it en- 
folds every little hard-of-hearing child 
in the land. 

The prediction is made that the next 
five years will see lip-reading for hard- 
of-hearing children very generally adopt- 
ed by the public schools of the country. 
Two cities in Massachusetts, Cambridge 
and Fall River, and one city in New 
York, Buffalo, have added lip-reading to 
their public school curricula this term. 

“What is New York doing for the 
hard-of-hearing child in the schools?” 
we asked Miss Peck, secretary of the 
League for the Hard of Hearing. 

“Not one thing!” came the answer. 
“Outside of our clinic at the League, 
nothing has been done in the city. But 
indeed we do hope to have lip-reading in 
the schools of New York, for hard-of- 
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hearing children. We not only hope to 
have it, we intend to have it for every 
child that needs it, in his regular school, 
not in a segregated school. It is the 
one thing we are living for!” 

That is the Idea. 


CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 
IN BALTIMORE 

Miss Dorothy M. Newkirk, of Auburn, N. 
Y., who last year was assistant to Dr. Fred- 
erick Martin in the Institute for Speech De- 
fects at Ithaca, N. Y., has been appointed 
supervisor of classes for speech defects in the 
city of Baltimore. 

Many cities are adding departments of 
speech correction to their public school system, 
and the demand for teachers greatly exceeds 
the supply. 


FOR THE AGED AND INFIRM DEAF 
The self-supporting deaf of Pennsylvania in 


- November, 1902, established at Doylestown a 


home for the shelter of dependent, aged, in- 
firm and blind deaf and dumb. The capacity 
of the home has been taxed to the limit ever 
since its inception, and the waiting list is now 
so long that the Board of Trustees has de- 
cided to appeal to the general public for help 
in erecting an annex. The deaf of Penn- 
sylvania would gladly shoulder this additional 
burden, but their numbers are few, they are 
widely scattered, and consequently unable to 
raise sufficient funds. 

Eight of the twenty inmates of the Home 
are blind as well as deaf, and all of them are 
unable to support themselves, because of age 
or infirmity. 

Only one employee is on the pay roll in the 
management of the Home. All other services 
are voluntary. State aid has never been asked 
nor received. 

Contributions to this worthy cause will be 
gladly received by the Campaign Treasurer, 
Mr. Barton Sensenig, 201 West Mt. Pleasant 
Avenue, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANOTHER SCHOLARSHIP FOR THE 
WHITAKER SCHOOL 


The Whitaker School of Speech-Reading, 
Denver, Colorado, has announced the gift of 
the third perpetual loan scholarship, covering 
tuition for the course of nine months im 
speech-reading, as outlined by the school. 

This scholarship is established by Professor 
Jacob Reighard, of the University of Michi- 
gan, in memory of his youngest son. It is to 
be known as the Farrand Kitchel Reighard 
Scholarship. 

A memorial designed to bring light into 
some life all the time through marking out 
a way for self-help is a beautiful tribute to a 
young life cut off in the midst of achievement 
and promise and happiness. 
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THIS WAY FOR THE EGRESS! 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


ACON says, and I am very fond of 

Lamb and Bacon, that “whosoever 

hath anything fixed in his person 
that doth induce contempt, hath also a 
perpetual spur in himself ‘to rescue and 
deliver himself from scorn.” 

I judge that what he implies by this is 
that the very effort a reasonable person 
exerts against a handicap in order to 
show that it does not make him a subject 
for scorn, is apt to lift him to higher 
levels of achievement than he would have 
reached under ordinary conditions, and 
with normal faculties. Of course, I have 
said this same thing over and over again 
myself, but I do not mind bringing in 
Bacon. He was an excellent fellow in 
many ways, and there is glory enough 
tor all. 

Bacon cites Aesop as an illustration. 
Aesop is said to have been one of the 
slaves of Iadmon, somewhere back in the 
sixth century, B. C. In spite of various 
- physical handicaps, he made such good 
use of his mind that he won his freedom. 
Later investigations appear to show that 
the fables upon which his fame rests 
were not actually written by him, but 
this would seem rather to brighten 
than dull the luster of his reputation. It 
takes a clever person to deceive his fel- 
wwmen so thoroughly. I know from my 
own experience how difficult it is to build 
a reputation on another man’s work. 
Whenever I use the words of some one 
else in my articles and omit quotation 
marks, the omission is called to my atten- 
tion very promptly by readers; though, 
of course, I always claim that the Editor 
left out the quotation marks. It is quite 
evident, then, that Aesop was a remark- 


ably smart man, whether he wrote the | 


fables or not. In fact, it appears ex- 
tremely probable that he was deaf, in 
addition to his other handicaps. His high 
intellectual index would seem to point to 
that. 


What has occasioned these thoughts on 
Bacon and Aesop, however, is my dis- 
covery in the October Votta Review 
of one of the most interesting and help- 
ful papers it has been my good fortune 
to read inthe magazine. I refer to Dr. 
Karl A. Menninger’s ““The Mental Ef- 
fects of Deafness.” 

It is true that my admiration of the 
paper is somewhat tempered by Dr. 
Menninger’s statement that the best thing 
he has seen on the intellectual compensa- 
tion phase of deafness is Dr. Jackson’s 
book, “Deafness and Cheerfulness.” I 
judge, however, that like most physicians, 
he reads the Votta Review but seldom, 
and even then hurriedly, so. that he has 
never become familiar with my contribu- 
tions. Or it may be that he has recog- 
nized so many of Dr. Jackson’s ideas in 
my papers that his honesty has impelled 
him to give credit to the original source. 

At any rate, Dr. Menninger has given 
us a remarkable presentation of some of 
the psychological aspects of deafness, 
and it is interesting to see how science is 
confirming the suspicion that there is 
always a way out of any difficulty. Psy- 
chology, of course, is truly the science of 
all of us. If we are willing to concede 
that we have minds, we must, whether 
-ve will or not, become involved in the 
mazes of this science. 

“IT saw the cutest hat today,” declares” 
one lady to another. 

“Did you buy it?” asks her friend. 

“Not yet,” replies the other. “I must 
first pick out a higher priced hat for my 
husband to refuse to buy, so that we can 
compromise on this one.” 

That, of course, is psychology. 

So you can readily understand that 
when he brings psychology to bear on 
the problems of deafness and their solu- 
tion, Dr. Menninger is piling Pelion on 
Ossa in the way of interest. 

The manner in which he handles such 
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expressions as “auditory association cen- 
ters,” “Freudian concepts,” and “endo- 
crine,” excites my admiration and envy. 
Alas, in emergencies where I wish to im- 
press people with a display of my knowl- 
edge of classical or scientific terms, I 
can think only of such commonplace 
expressions as aurora borealis, ne plus 
ultra or delirium tremens. And _ they 
never seem to fit in right. 

A command of impressive words is 
valuable, too. I remember seeing some- 
where that the late P. T. Barnum was 
once very much puzzled to find a way to 
get people out of his tent after the show, 
to make way for other paying customers. 
Finally he had a large sign painted 
which, after each performance, was 
placed over the doorway leading to the 
street. It read: 

Tuis Way FoR THE EGRESS 


Usually it emptied the tent in five min- 
utes. 

This is a striking illustration of the 
value of the ability to handle unusual and 
impressive words, and is exactly aurora 
borealis—or do I mean apropos? Any- 
way, it is certain that Dr. Menninger 
uses such terms in his paper in a way 
that should go far toward showing us the 
egress from our difficulties. 

I have been especially impressed by 
the clever manner in which he _ uses 
Aesop’s familiar story of the fox and the 
grapes to illustrate the high-lights of his 
discussion. Of course, the moral usually 
tacked on to this fable is that it is easy 
enough to despise what one cannot get; 
hence the cry of “sour grapes.” But Dr. 
Menninger very wisely avoids any refer- 
ence to this accepted moral. His experi- 
ence and observations have no doubt 
shown him clearly that so far as the deaf 
are concerned the moral does not apply. 
Far from leading them to despise hear- 
ing, the fact that they cannot have it 
seems to magnify its value in their eyes 
some ten-million fold. They worship 
hearing ; they idolize it. They make it a 
god before which they bend their knees 
or stand with uncovered heads. 


So, disregarding the usual moral, Dr, 
Menninger proceeds to give the fox a 
lesson in applied psychology. He points 
out that in walking off with his head in 
the air, saying: “I am sure they are 
sour,” he was merely illustrating an un- 
satisfactory compensation of the self- 
appreciatory type. His self-conceit was 
so great that he could not bring himself 
to admit that he was a failure, and so he 
evades that admission by implying that 
the grapes were not really worth bother- 
ing about. I trust that the expression 
“unsatisfactory compensation of the self- 
appreciatory type” has not bothered you 
any. One cannot be too careful in avoid- 
ing difficult constructions. An artist was 
explaining his theories to a_ friend. 
“You see,” he said, “what we aim at is 
the elimination of the egocentric vision, 
without destroying the essential unity of 
the subconscious reflex. Do you follow 
me?” “I’m well ahead of you,” said his 
friend. “I came out of the asylum yes- 
terday.” 

“But,” continues Dr. Menninger, “this 
is not the only thing the fox could have 
done. He could have crawled away with 
his tail between his legs and thought how 
impotent and worthless he was not to be 
able to get those grapes, shedding tears 
the while, and meditating suicide.” And, 
with this start,. he points out so many 
different solutions, applicable to deafness 
as well as to grapes, and to human be- 
ings as well as foxes, that I am wonder- 
ing not so much that we usually do find 
a way out of our difficulties, as that any 
of us ever fail to do so! Reading his 
discussion, I find myself thinking of 
deafness as a house with numerous 
doors. We are shut in, it is true, but it 
would seem that only by keeping our 
eyes tightly closed, being wilfully blind, 
can we keep from finding an exit. And 
even then, with closed eyes, it would ap- 
pear almost certain that we shall sooner 
or later stumble against an unlatched 
door and tumble out into the sunshine, if 
only we keep moving. Only those who 
sit with folded arms need abandon hope. 
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Over the larger exits, Dr. Menninger 
has placed the legends: “Perceptual Ac- 
commodation,” “Intellectual Accommoda- 
tion,” “Emotional Accommodation,” and 
“Volitional Accommodation.” In addi- 
tion to these there are a number of 
smaller exits, numerous windows, and 
here and there a break in the walls 
through which one might wiggle with a 
little effort. As is usual with exits, how- 
ever, we must go to them; they will not 
come to us. 

There are three approaches to the 
“Perceptual Accommodation” exit in the 
House of Deafness. We may get to it 
by the aisle of conscious and deliberate 
development of a substitute faculty; that 
is, we may take up the study of lip- 
reading and try to substitute the eyes for 
the ears. 

Or we may go by the aisle that Nature 
provides in developing special “senses” 
to help us. This approach is the one 
which permits us to understand a 
speaker by his expression or gestures 
even where we fail to understand his 
exact words. We also learn to “feel” 
the entrance of a person to the room in 
which we are sitting, and so on 

A third and even broader aisle to the 
exit is found in the one created by 
Nature’s efforts to compensate for an or- 
ganic impairment. Here, too, we find 
the path of what may be termed, per- 
haps, the subconscious stubbornness, an 
instinct that sometimes impels us toward 
the thing for which we seem least fitted. 
So, we have Demosthenes becoming a 
famous orator in spite of handicaps 
which, in the beginning, seemed to make 
success an impossibility. As it was, 
the handicaps acted as spurs to achieve- 
ment. 


The “Intellectual Accommodation” exit 
is found at the end of the Thought Pass- 
age. We make our way to this by teach- 
ing ourselves that hearing is, after all, 
not so absolutely essential as we have 
been led to believe; and by teaching our- 
selves that it often happens that we must 
make the best of what we have instead 


of struggling vainly for what we wish. 

The Open Road tells of a man who 
went hungry because of his insistence 
upon having what he wanted instead of 
what he could get. This man was un- 
aware of the eccentricities to be found in 
Wild West towns when he entered what 
seemed to be the only hotel in the place. 
After ushering him to a table and giving 
him a glass of ice water, the waiter in- 
quired : 

“Will you have sausages on toast?” 

“No; I never eat them,” the guest re- 
plied. 

“In that case,” said the waiter, “dinner 
is over.” 

It is true that deafness may prevent us 
from getting exactly the sort of “food” 
we wish, but after all, hearing is merely 
a means to an end and provided that end 
can be otherwise obtained, hearing can- 
not justly be regarded as indispensable. 
Certainly deafness should not cut us off 
from communication with our friends; 


and that seems to be the deprivation: 


most lamented by the deafened. 

The straight and narrow path leads to 
the exit of “Emotional Accommodation.” 
This passage is entirely too difficult for 
many of us. On the walls along the 
route we read: “Abandon sensitiveness, 
all ye who seek the exit of Emotional 
Accommodation.” To get to and through 
this exit requires a high degree of con- 
trol over our emotions and, above all, the 
possession of a saving sense of humor. 
Unless we can join in the laughter at our 
mishaps, this exit is permanently closed 
to us. “Unfortunately,” writes Dr. Men- 
ninger, “it is too often the case that the 
self-adulation of the patient is so great 
that this is impossible for him.” It is 
well for us to ponder on that expression, 
“self-adulation.” Once we realize the 
close affinity that often exists between 
sensitiveness and self-adulation, the bet- 
ter we shall be able to fly the former. 

There is an old story about the fair 
penitent who explained to her confessor 
how sorry she was to admit that she was 
given to personal vanity. Only that very 
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morning, in fact, she had yielded to the 
temptation of gazing into her mirror and 
thinking herself beautiful. 

According to the story, the priest 
called her out into the church, in the full 
light, and looked at her thoughtfully. 

“Is that all?” he asked her, finally. 

“That is all,” she replied. 

“Then go in peace, my daughter,” said 
the priest. ““To be mistaken is no sin.” 

It may be no sin to be mistaken in 
thinking that we are of so much import- 
ance that people are always talking about 
us or making fun of us, but it certainly 
is a nuisance to our friends and a calam- 
ity to us. And I do not know of any- 
thing much more humiliating than to get 
wrought up over some “slight,” only to 
find later that we were entirely mistaken 
about the matter. 


The “Volitional Accommodation” exit 
is reached by an uphill passage which 
calls for physical effort and will power. 
The faint-hearted give up at once, decid- 
ing that it will be impossible for them 
to reach the doorway. Those of stouter 
heart plunge upward and out into the 
sunshine. We never can tell until we 
try! The Wall Street Journal has a 
story of a banker who had wide experi- 
ence in helping firms out of business 
difficulties. This banker declared that a 
certain anecdote was of great help to 
him. Whenever some one protested that 


the course he mapped out could not be. 


followed, he would tell them of the man 
who was entertaining his little son with 
a bedtime story about an alligator. The 
alligator was creeping up behind a tur- 
tle, with its mouth wide open. But 
just as its great jaws were snapping 
shut, the turtle made a spring, ran up 
a tree and escaped. 

“But, father,” protested the little boy. 
“how could the turtle climb a tree?” 
“Why,” declared the father, 

had to!” 

Once we get started along the Voli- 
tional Accommodation passageway, we 
find much of encouragement in the 
names on the walls; names of courage- 
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ous deafened people who have passed 
this way before—because they had to! 
Our pride, also, is touched, for there are 
few of us who like to admit that what 
someone else has accomplished is impos- 
sible for us, especially under identical 
conditions. 

Dr. Menninger has interesting things 
to say of closed doors and unsatisfactory 
attempts at readjustment. These, how- 
ever, do not vitally concern us, since for 
us there is never going to be an unsuc- 
cessful attempt at readjustment. It may 
take time; it may take strenuous effort; 
it may take all our will power; but a sat- 
isfactory adjustment will be made, even 
if it kills us! 

And Dr. Menninger’s paper is so 
illuminating and indicates so clearly the 
avenues of escape from deafness, that 
one may point to it confidently as the 
sign showing us the way out of our diffi- 
culties; or, as Mr. Barnum put it—This 
Way for the Egress! 


WHEN EVERY DAY IS CHRISTMAS 
By Jane Grey SyME 


Every day is Christmas 

To the happy heart who knows 
The joy of loving service, 

And the art of blessing foes; 
Whose right hand never knoweth 
The ieft hand’s kindly deeds, 

Who gathers fruit of unselfed love 
Through meeting human needs. 


Every day is Christmas 

To the happy heart who knows 

Spring buds and flowers are forming 

’Neath frozen, shimmering snows; 

Who sees behind sin’s coat of mail 

God's child, divinely free; 

Whose life is “peace, good will toward men,” 

Who loves humanity. 
—Junior Red Cross News. 


A NEW MAGAZINE THAT SHOULD 
BE IN EVERY HOME 


Within the last year, the American Medical 
Association, feeling that there is a demand 
among the general public for more and more 
accurate information in regard to the de- 
velopment and maintenance of health, has es- 
tablished a monthly periodical called Hygeia. 
The magazine has grown and improved very 
rapidly, and it is reassuring to feel that there 
is a publication to which the layman may turn 
for trustworthy medical advice, attractively 
presented. Its address is 535 N. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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STANLEY SCOTT, COMMERCIAL ARTIST* 


By Laura A. Davies 


ID you ever stop to think what an 
army of commercial artists must be 
required to provide illustrations for 

all the daily, weekly and monthly news- 
papers and magazines which lie on your 
reading table? We may well marvel at 
the artistic skill, put even into advertis- 
ing pages. The “Gold Dust Twins” were 
first a vision in the mind of some artist, 
as surely as was the dainty girl who 
drinks “Coca-Cola.” Some artist’s brush 
painted into its pretty landscape back- 
ground the handsome Buick Six and a 
no less skillful one provided the “flivver” 
toiling so bravely up a rocky hill. The 
“Cream of Wheat” darkey and _ the 
“Congoleum” dining-room, the “sun- 
kissed orange” and the “soap that floats,” 
could they ever have fixed themselves in 
our minds without the help of the artist? 

Then there are the pretty ladies on the 
fashion sheets, with their background of 
familiar looking streets, lakes and rivers, 
which didn’t just happen there. There’s 
the whole field of signboard advertising, 
circulars, pamphlets, house organs, and 
millions of mail order catalogues, where 
the chief appeal depends on the picture 
of the article for sale. Then there is 
the more dignified field of book illustrat- 
ing—cover designs, chapter headings, 
margins and decorations, as well as the 
pictures themselves, most of which we 
pass by without realizing that it is the 
minute detail work of the artist which 
makes the whole a satisfying work of 
art. 
All this must be done by men and 
women who have added years of training 
and practice to some measure of natural 
talent. In spite of the immense amount 
of work to be done and the long years 
of preparation for doing it, there is no 
lack of competition. He who fails to 
measure up to the required standard 


*Story Number 15 in the series, “Successful 
~Deaf People of Today.” 
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STANLEY SCOTT 


must drop out of the race. If not ex- 
actly art for art’s sake, it is art for busi- 
ness’ sake, and, where dollars and cents 
are at stake, business is almost as ex- 
acting a taskmaster as art herself. 
Stanley Scott, the commercial artist 
who is the subject of this sketch, was 
born in the year 1889 in the home of an 
artist-professor in Ottawa, Canada. The 
baby’s right ear was stone deaf, while 
the left had only about one-third its nor- 
mal hearing power. While he was still a 
vrey little boy the family moved to Chi- 
cago, where his chief interest centered 
around the huge engines forever puffing, 
clanging, backing and switching along the 
network of tracks. Encouraged by his 
father, who was ever alert for signs of 
artistic ability in the boy, he began to 
draw engines. He drew them with 
clanging bells, belching smokestacks, 
swinging around curves and receding 
down the bright steel rails. And the 
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watchful father was getting in lessons 
in perspective, distance, proportion, and 
balance, unknown to the boy. 

A little later the family moved to 
Colorado, where the father’s profession 
called him. Here the engines were sup- 
planted by horses and cowboys—a new 
line of training for the small fingers, in 
which the boy reveled and grew strong. 
In Chicago his school life had been 
started in the Yale School for the Deaf, 
where he was taught lip-reading so ef- 
fectively that he was able to go to school 
with the hearing children in Colorado. 

The next family move was back to the 
East, this time to Boston, where Stanley 


finished grammar school at the Horace 


Mann School. He continued to draw 
horses and cows, and when the circus 
came to town he spent days sketching the 
wild animals. He was considered rather 


a wild specimen of humanity from a wild 
western country in the Horace Mann 
School, but he was graduated in due 
time and he entered Rindge Manual 
Training School in Cambridge—a_ boys’ 


WALL STREET 
An etching by Stanley Scott 
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CAPTAIN DYER 
An etching by Stanley Scott 


high school—where he ranked well in his 
classes. He used an ear trumpet for his 
German class here and sometimes for 
others, though for the most part his keen 
eyes and brain carried him through. It 
wasn’t always easy sailing. Sometimes 
there were misunderstandings and dis- 
couraging failures. None but one who 
has been a deafened school child can un- 
derstand the many humiliating experi- 
ences the other children often inflict, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, on one so 
handicapped. 

In 1910, our young artist, who had 
fully decided that he wanted above all 
things to be an artist, entered the Massa- 
chusetts Normal Art School. Two years 
later he spent seven wonderful months 
abroad, studying in London, Paris and 
Berlin. The beauty of the European 
architecture aroused his interest and 
started him to sketching buildings. Back 
again in Boston, he graduated from the 
Art School in 1914 and took a year of 
post-graduate work in 1915. 

He was now ready to see what he 
could do for himself. He went to New 
York City and got a position with Rimes 
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DROP-FORGE 
A pencil and ink sketch by Stanley Scott . 


Illustrating Company. His work here 
was to make pen sketches of the prin- 
cipal streets and landmarks for fashion 
books. He also worked in Art Craft 
Studios, where his work was mainly 
architectural subjects. He did many pen 
drawings for bankers and merchants 
along these lines. The New York sky- 
scrapers appealed to him and he made 
etchings of them. Two of the etchings 
shown with this article, “Wall Street” 
and “Captain Dyer,” were approved by 
the jury of the Brooklyn Society of 
Etchers in 1922. 

He has illustrated for a number of 
book companies, among ‘them the Ameri- 
can Book Company, Ginn & Company, 
and Houghton, Mifflin & Company, also 
for such newspapers as the Boston Her- 
ald, Christian Science Monitor and the 
New York Tribune. But the most re- 
munerative part of his work is the work 
he does for the Boston and New York 
advertising agencies. Pen and ink draw- 


ings are the kind used most. In dull 
times he takes up etching and block 
printing. In summer he teaches draw- 
ing at Lanier Camp in Maine, sketches 
in Provincetown and Cape Cod and helps 
on his brother’s farm at Groton, Mass. 
To the lay mind, Mr. Scott’s descrip- 
tion of the delicate process of making 
etchings is a revelation. First, a polished 
copper plate is smoked, then the artist 
draws the picture on the smoked plate 
with a steel or diamond pointed needle. 
The needle makes golden lines against 
the black surface. When the picture 
is finished the plate is immersed in a 
bath of nitric acid which bites the 
scratched lines. The depth of the lines 
depends on how long it remains in the 
acid. The whole thing may be ruined if 
allowed to remain in just a few moments 
too long. After the acid bath the plate 
must be polished and then it is ready to 
be covered with ink and the picture 
printed on damp paper. The paper must 
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A BLOCK PRINT BY STANLEY SCOTT 


be just so damp or here, again, the pic- 
’ ture will be ruined. In fact, the whole 
process must be done with the utmost 
care and there are opportunities to fail 
all along the way. 

Block printing is interesting, too, and 
it sounds more like a task which might 
be attempted by an amateur. The pic- 
ture is first drawn on a piece of wood or 
linoleum with ink and a brush and the 
uninked spaces carved out with a sharp 
knife. The block is then ready to be 
inked and the print made by covering 
with paper and pressing with a rolling- 
pin. 

Just recently Mr. Scott has taken up 
air brush work, which he thinks will 
soon be a necessity in all art departments. 

Of his family he tells us that he has 
a helpful wife and a small daughter, two 
and a half years old. According to the 


unbiased opinion of the baby’s father, 
she is a darling and already shows signs 
of being a Rosa Bonheur by the skilful 
way in which she handles a pencil. She 
talks to her father entirely by lip-reading 
and is not too young to know that the 
voice counts for nothing with him. In 
fact, when talking to him she often. 
speaks without her voice. 

Stanley Scott is a loyal son of his 
artist father and realizes how very much 
he owes to him for training in his boy- 
hood and for criticism of his work dur- 
ing all the years-since. The elder man is 
well qualified to be a helpful critic. He 
is a noted landscape painter, a writer and 
lecturer, though he has followed the pro- 
fession of teaching all his life. He is 
now the head of the Department of 
Psychology and Education at Mt. Holy- 
oke College. 
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VOICE CORRECTION* 
By Mary E. Rice 


HIS is not to be a technical paper, 

but just a family letter to you, my 
‘ dear friends of the faulty hear- 
ing. I am going to write you just a 
little from my own experience in work- 
ing with the voice. It is a subject im- 
portant for all to consider and especially 
for those who do not hear perfectly 
their own voices. 

The voice is a large part of one’s per- 
sonality and has a wide and constant in- 
fluence. It may be calming or irritating, 
it may make friends or it may drive 
them away. From our hearing days we 
remember the effect of the voice on our 
moods and we remember how the atmos- 
phere was changed to gloom or happi- 
ness, by the sound of the voice. Emer- 
son says, “The sweetest music is the 
human voice.” But the voice of the 
deafened is not always pleasant, and it 
is my purpose to give a few points that 
may help in making it so. 

We all desire very much to be nat- 
ural; we want to be on the same footing 
with our hearing friends; we do not 
want to be a bother or an annoyance to 
our associates; we do not want to tax 
their patience too far; we do not want 
to attract attention by our enunciation or 
our loud voices; we do not want to 
exasperate by talking too low. But it is 
true that we do these very things if we 
are not constantly on our guard. You 
can think of people (Oh, no, not in your 
own league or school!) whose voices are 
so rasping and disagreeable, whose laugh 
is so startling, whose breathing is so 
labored, and whose manner is so nerv- 
ous, that you do not wonder that hear- 
ing people avoid talking to them. It is 
our duty to overcome these defects so 


*Read by Mrs. Florence L. Evans before 
the American Federation of Organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing, Chicago, Ill., June, 1923. 
Following the paper Mrs. Evans gave a 
demonstration of the use of her exercises for 
voice correction. 


far as possible; this is just one more 
thing it is our privilege to conquer, and 
it can be conquered. 

As a matter of course, it is much 
easier to do this when one is young or 
in the very early stages of deafness; but 
even those who have been deafened a 
long time can do wonders with their 
own voices and enunciation. If a 
trained teacher is available, so much the 
better, but your friends can do very 
much to help you. And right here I 
want to call your attention to the article 
in the May, 1923, Vota, written by 
Mrs. Florence L. Evans. If you have 
not read it, hunt it up, cut it out and 
hang it in a conspicuous place in your 
room and carry out her instructions. 
She has not given a single exercise that 
I have not used many times and found 
very useful—the voice drill, the tone 
placing, the enunciation exercises, tongue 
and lip gymnastics, are all invaluable, 
and I know will do the work if carried 
out. If Mrs. Evans is with you, you 
could not put in fifteen minutes to better 
advantage than to have her demonstrate 
the exercises before you. 

I cannot tell you of the work I give 
my pupils, without repeating what she 
has given in the Votta. These are some 
valuable hints; keep the tone forward, 
think of the words as being on the lips; 
keep the lips pliable; keep the tongue 
limber and strong. For enunciation, 
make lists of words of many sylla- 
bles, such as “innumerable,” “tem- 
porary,’ etc.; say them over and 
over, making each syllable come out 
clean cut and strong, and being careful 
that the movements of the tongue and 
lips are natural. To correct bad breath- 
ing habits, exercise the muscles of the 
abdomen, and be sure that the breathing 
is from the diaphragm. These muscles 
should give a strong steady breath and 
enable the voice to be entirely under 
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control. Inhale long and deeply, and 
consciously control the outgoing breath 
by counting in groups of five, with 
pause between. All muscles of the 
body should have regular systematized 
drill. Camp’s* “Daily Dozen” exercises 
are excellent, and can be obtained at 
any book-store for ten cents. If these 
are carried out faithfully, they will do 
much for your body and thus for your 
voice, for whatever adds to or detracts 
from the physical health will affect the 
voice. The harsh, nasal voice that calls 
down. upon us Americans the ridicule of 
foreigners, is caused in a great degree 
by nervous tension. This is true of the 
hearing as well as the deafened. If we 
are to speak naturally and freely, all 
the muscles must be relaxed. If the 
muscles are cramped, it will have an 
effect on the voice. Begin with the eye- 
lid and face muscles, and test the 
muscles all the way down the body to 
see that they are relaxed; sit quietly for 
three minutes breathing deeply, and 
feel the sensation of rest creep over 
the body, and then let the voice come 
quietly and easily. Get in the habit of 
doing this several times a day. You can 


~do it on a crowded street car, and as 


you go about your work. Guard against 
trying to push along the universe, go 
slowly and easily and you will accom- 
plish more work and save much on 
the wear and tear of your own nerves 
and those of your family, and it will 
soon have its effect on the harsh tones. 
And most important of all, do not retire 
within yourself and cease using the 
voice because of fear of attracting at- 
tention. That is just the reason why 
there are so many “deaf voices.” Use 
a regular reading lesson each day. Get 
a book in which you and some hearing 
friend are interested and read it aloud. 
Have her criticize your tone and your 
pitch. Have her detect every mispro- 
nounced word or leaving off of final 
syllables. Give full round tones, pro- 
nouncing each syllable clearly, paying 
special attention to the final consonants. 
Use much inflection and avoid the 


monotonous one-tone voice. Make 
strong endings to your sentences, not 
letting the voice die away. Be ready 
and thankful to receive the criticism of 
friends about your tone, your laugh and 
your breathing. Ask them for it often 
even though it may sometimes hurt. Let 
us have this for our motto, “Use the 
voice, do not lose it.” 

May I introduce to you two or three 
pupils of Miss Case’s school? Just now 
we have a young man who is about 
twenty-five, totally deaf for ten years, 
When he came he was very hard to 
understand, speaking in a very low tone, 
Now after six lessons, he holds up his 
head, speaks clearly and pleasantly and 
the improvement has been commented 
upon by his friends. The whole secret 
is that he is confident and no longer 
afraid of talking too loud. Another 
pupil, a man of over fifty, so deaf that 
he cannot hear the voice, came to us 
from Arizona. His deafness was caused 
by exposure while herding sheep, and 
he had a voice that would call his 
charges from the farthest borders of 
the state. Now he speaks easily, with a 
full, well-modulated voice, and his wife 
and friends rejoice at the change. A 
young lady who has been totally deaf 
since a child, had a voice pitched so 
high that she attracted attention when- 


ever she spoke. Now she speaks in a 


pleasant, natural voice. I give these ex- 
amples to prove to you that even the 
voice of a totally deaf person can be 
changed, and with only a few lessons. 
Try it—it is within the reach of every 
one. 

Now just a little about the correction 
of stammering. There is much con- 
fusion and great diversity of opinion 
about the cause and cure of stam- 
mering. No two doctors or teachers 
agree. But there is one point om 
which most of them are unanimous, 
and that is that the trouble is purely 
psychic, and that the cure must consist 
in ge‘iung rid of the old fears and auto- 
suggestions, and in forming new habits, 
and in increasing the confidence. 
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I have used successfully the drills on 
sounds given in Dr. Alexander Melville 
Bell’s “Principles of Speech.” Although 
the pupil may already know how to form 
the sounds, this dril! increases confi- 
dence. Much stress is laid on perfect 
ease and relaxation and on going slowly. 
Several times during the lesson we stop, 
close the eyes and relax, fixing the mind 
on some picture of absolute quiet—a 
leafy wood or a desert island. Many 
times the suggestion is made by both 
teacher and pupil that there is absolute- 
ly no need of fear, that the speech ma- 
chine is perfect and that 
constant improvement. Daily drill is 
given in tongue and vocal gymnastics. 
The pupil reads silently and aloud before 
the mirror. If the pupil is very nervous, 
as is usually the case, he is advised to 
exercise much in the open air and use 
a system of physical exercises daily. 
Some will be helped almost at once, 
while others will go along for months 
with no appreciable improvement. It is 
one of the hardest things to overcome 
and calls for the utmost patience on the 
part of the pupil, and the unflagging 
interest and encouragement of the teach- 
er. When it is finally conquered the 
relief and delight are unbounded. As 
one young ex-service boy said, “Why I 
feel like a different man.” Another one 
has taken a job as telegrapher, where 
he must do much talking on the tele- 
phone—the supreme test—and he reports 
his work going well. A young law 
student joyously announces, “No more 
trouble in my classes. I can talk as well 
as anyone.” Messages like these amply 
repay all the anxious and discouraging 
hours. The work with the ex-service 
men suffering from shell-shock, gas, and 
from results of wounds, has been rather 
slow in some cases, but the men have 
responded willingly to every demand 
and the results have been very satis- 
factory. 

Methods of correcting voice defects 
are so simple and natural that there is 
no reason why all should not be bene- 
fited. I plead for better voices for the 
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hard of hearing. This is your task and 
mine. The accomplishment depends on 
you and me individually. No one can 
do the work for us. 

I quote from the beautiful symphony 
written by Miss Laura Davies, a gem 
which I read often to my classes. May 
we “create about ourselves an atmos- 
phere of courage and good cheer in 
which gloom and self-pity cannot thrive” 
and may “hope and joy and genuine 
contentment abound through this and 
all the coming years.” 


HUSBANDS AND HOMOPHENES 


Our John was two years married when, one 
day 
As he came home from work, his wife, 
his lady, 


' Called sweetly to him as she rushed away, 


“Oh. John. I'll soon be back. Please wash 
the baby.” 


Or so he thought. . . Within the nursery shrine 
The child lay spic and span, as sweet and 
clean 
As laundry just brought in from off the line, 
Or .rain-washed roses on a village green. 


Accustomed to obey was Senior John, 
And here were orders. Junior must be 
tubbed. 
Disrobing him, John turned the water on. 
The infant shrieked and re John 
scrubbed and scrubbed. 


“Above all men a notch 
“IT said, not wash, but 


His wife returned. 
You are!” she cried. 
watch!” 

Horace WInTERS. 


ON MAKING MISTAKES 


We made a mistake in last week’s issue of 
the Sentinel. A good subscriber told us about 
it. The same day there was a letter in our 
postoffice box that didn’t belong to us. We 
called for ninety-eight over the telephone and 
got 198. We asked for a spool of No. 50 
thread and when we got home we found it 
was No. 60. The train was reported thirty 
minutes late. We arrived at the depot twenty 
minutes after train time and the train was 
gone. We got our milk bill and there was a 
mistake of 10 cents in our favor. We felt sick 
and the doctor said we were eating too much 
meat. We hadn’t tasted meat for two months. 
The garage man said the jitney was missing 
because it needed a new timer. We cleaned a 
spark plug and it has run fine ever since. Yes, 
we made a mistake in last week’s issue of the 
paper.—Glen Elder (Kan.) Sentinel. 
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A CANADIAN ACCOUNT OF THE. BELLE- 
VILLE CONVENTION . 


HE convention of American In- 

structors of the Deaf, which held 

its triennial meeting at Belleville, 
Ontario, last June, was delightfully en- 
tertained by the Ontario School for the 
deaf. The Canadian, a school paper 
edited at the Ontario School by Mr. 
George F. Stewart, published an en- 
thusiastic account of the convention in 
its issue of October Ist. It is a pleasure 
to reprint the following extracts: 

“The Twenty-third Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, to 
which, for many previous months, we 
had been so eagerly, and even anxiously, 
looking forward, is now numbered with 
our most pleasant memories of the past, 
to be looked back upon with delightful 
recollections and to be very often re- 
called as an unforgettable experience. 
For five animated days our halls were 
astir with a busy throng of devoted 
workers, which included some of the 
world’s most successful instructors of 
the deaf, and some of the ablest admin- 
istrators of deaf schools, each one eager 
to impart to others the fruits of his or 
her own experience and observation. A 
gathering such as this cannot fail to pro- 
duce valuable and abiding results. 

“It is no part of our intention to try 
to give anything approaching a full re- 
port of the proceedings, for which our 
space would be quite inadequate. The 
most we can hope to do is to give a 
brief resume of events and a few gen- 
eral impressions of the gathering as a 
whole. 

“The personnel of the Convention 
was of a very high type. It would be 
safe to say that there never assembled 
in Belleville, seldom in Ontario, a 
gathering that represented so high an 
average of culture and intelligence, so 
admirable an esprit de corps, and such a 
whole-hearted zeal and irrepressible en- 
thusiasm for the carrying on of a great 
and beneficent life-service. Most of 
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Alexandra Studios, Toronto 


DR. C. B. COUGHLIN 
The host of the Convention 


those present were not professionals or 
Wage earners, but devotees, men and 
women wholly consecrated to their work. 
A remark made by one of the delegates 
is fairly representative of the spirit that 
animated the majority present. A num- 
ber of men were engaged in an earnest 
discussion of their work, and telling of 
various methods and devices they em- 
ployed in developing the intelligence and 
language sense of their pupils. At the 
close of the conversation one gentle- 
man, himself one of the best known 
and most successful educators of the 
deaf in America, remarked: ‘This makes 
me wish that my school were going to 
reopen next week, so that I could get 
to work again with my pupils.’ Such 
absolute devotion and irrepressible zeal 
as this it is that laughs at impossibilities 
and successfully accomplishes the things 
that ‘simply can’t be done.’ 
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“Tt was, of course, a great privilege 
and pleasure for the members of our 
staff to make the acquaintance of so 
many prominent instructors of the deaf, 
the names of many of whom are as 
household words to us. And to all of 
them we wish in the warmest terms to 
pay our tribute of esteem and admira- 
tion. The unaffected geniality, the fine 
courtesy, the cordial spirit of fraternity 
and goodfellowship displayed by our 
guests was most delightful; and the all- 
too-generous and unstinted expressions 
of appfeciation for every little attention, 
and of.-everything provided for their 
comfort and entertainmeat, could not but 
be very pleasing to all of us. This char- 
acteristic was noticed and warmly com- 
mented upon by all the people with 
whom they come into contact, and the 
remark was frequently heard that ‘that 
is the most appreciative lot of people I 
ever saw.’ Venerunt, viderunt, vicerunt, 
to adapt Caesar’s famous dispatch; and 
we desire, on behalf of our staff and of 
the people of Belleville, to express, in 
the heartiest way, our great appreciation 
of their appreciation. 


“The delegates present represented 
every state in the Union, with only five 
or six exceptions, and every province in 
Canada which has a school for the deaf. 
The list included some thirty superin- 
tendents and principals. There were 
also seven from Great Britain, one from 
India and one from Japan. The state 
of Illinois had by far the largest repre- 
sentation, there being present over thirty 
from that state. 


The program was a very fine one, the 
papers covering practically every phase 
of the work of educating the deaf. If 
we might venture a criticism, it is that 
the program was too crowded, not 
enough time being left for discussion. 
It seems to us that these conventions 
might very profitably and acceptably be 
extended to eight days at least, which 
would give more time for discussion and 
getting acquainted and for the exchange 
of ideas and experiences in a quiet con- 


versation—often the most valuabie fea- 
ture of such a gathering—and a little 
more leisure for recreation. 

“In a program so replete with excel- 
lent papers and addresses, it would be 
invidious to discriminate or to select any 
papers for special notice. Each one will 
speak for itself in the printed report. . , 

“An outstanding feature of the Con- 
vention was the address given on Wed- 
nesday evening by Sir Robert Falconer, 
President of the Toronto University. It 
was a very thoughtful, felicitous and 
eloquent deliverance, most appropriate 
to the occasion and worthy of the warm 
encomiums it received. Sir Robert made 
a happy introduction in his welcome to 
the United States educationists and 
those from across the Atlantic, on be- 
half of the Provincial University. ‘The 
function we in Canada feel that we pos- 
sess,’ he said, ‘is to aid in blending to- 
gether the two sections of the English 
speaking world, as we form a sort of 
intermediate link between the two great 
Anglo-Celtic peoples. The English 
speaking world has a common language 
and literature, which was greatly en- 
riched with thoughts and ideals before 
the two branches broke apart: and in 
that common trunk is the richest in- 
heritance of both.’ 

“The excursion to the lake on the 
mountain on Thursday per steamer 
Brockville, in which nearly everyone 
participated, was somewhat marred by 
the unfavorable weather, but was never- 
theless voted a most enjoyable affair. 
The boat left about ten o’clock and 
stopped at Glen Island, where a boun- 
teous lunch was bounteously partaken of. 
While this interesting function was in 
progress, the rain began to fall, and 
continued for some time. After lunch- 
eon, the boat crossed over to Glenora, 
and though it was then raining some- 
what heavily, the excursionists were true 
sports and nearly everyone climbed the 
hill and took in the sights, including the 
panorama from the top of the hill over 
the island-studded bay—one of the most 
picturesque and lovely scenes in Ontario. 
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Everyone was delighted with the outing 
and unanimously agreed that the Bay 
of Quinte is one of the most beautiful 
bodies of water they had ever seen. 
Terpsicore had a large number of de- 
yotees among the members of the Con- 
vention, and they lost no opportunity of 
doing homage at her shrine. A great 


majority were enthusiastic and whole- 


hearted singers and a considerable num- 
ber have vocal talents of a fine quality, 
and used them freely when opportunity 
offered. Some of the southern ladies 
could render plantation songs and other 
negro melodies most effectively, to the 
delight of their auditors. The sing- 
song on the excursion boat during the 
homeward journey was especially en- 
joyable. The cabin was filled with 
musical enthusiasts and vocal melody, 
as for an hour they sang a great variety 
of popular airs, from the fine old classics 
to the latest music hall favorites, in 
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which they were effectively assisted by 
voice and instruments by our fine corps 
of waiter boys. It was interesting to 
note, and it was one of the many indi- 
cations that Americans and Britishers 
are one people, that every song rendered 
seemed to be quite familiar, not only to 
the delegates from all parts of the 
United States, but equally so to those 
from Canada and Great Britain, all of 
whose voices blended in fine accord. We 
Britishers were greatly pleased when 
our National Anthem was given as the 
closing selection, and it was sung as 
lustily by our American friends as by 
ourselves. It was a fine touch of cour- 
tesy and cordial brotherliness that we 
greatly appreciated. We were delighted 
to return the compliment by calling for 
the American Anthem, and did our very 
best to sing ‘My Country ’Tis of Thee’ 
as heartily as our American guests had 
sung ‘God Save the King.’ ” 


PRACTICAL IDEALS* 


By Lucy Etta Case 


HE teachers of lip-reading have 

had many practical ideals de- 

veloped through the steady, day- 
by-day work with their pupils. We have 
seen the desert blossom as a rose, and 
we have literally found the charm of the 
impossible as we have been enabled to 
help pupils ascend the steep mountains 
to the delectable land of hearing with 
the eyes. 

Some of the methods by which this 
has been obtained will be found in the 
answers to the questionnaire sent out to 
many successful teachers of lip-reading. 
It would not be possible to incorporate 
all the helpful replies sent in, within the 
limit of time given to me, but I will 
mention some of them. 


*Presented before the American Federation - 


of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, 
Chicago, Ill, June, 1923. 


Many of the replies are old friends 
that have been faithfully tried for years, 
and some are new ways that are success- 
fully being tried out now. One of the: 
very happy things about teaching this 
“subtile art” is that it is a progressive 
subject in which we are limited by our 
vision only, and fortunately, lip-reading 
teachers are generally blessed with good 
eyesight and excellent foresight, and 
oftentimes remarkable hindsight, to the 
opportunities of this grand privilege be- 
fore us. 

I shall take the questions in order and 
give the answers in tabloid form in this 
paper. 

(1) Have you been enabled to de- 
velop a higher standard in your 
your school and will you kindly 
state the method of accomplishing 
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Many teachers replied in substance 
that they had been enabled to reach a 
higher standard by giving informing 
practice and by making a special study 
of the peculiar needs of each pupil. One 
teacher expressed it by quoting Emer- 
son, “We have hitched our wagon to a 
star.” Another teacher felt that the 
standard in her school had become higher 
because of establishing a voice correction 
department and by making the normal 
course a specialty in the school. 

(2) Will you kindly state any special 
ideal that you have carried out in 
teaching lip-reading and allied 
subjects? 

The answers to this question were as 

varied and interesting as the writers. 

We have tried to open up a new life 
to our pupils, thus making them self- 
confident, and have endeavored to put 
before them the great advantages of be- 
ing “good mixers” with both hearing and 
non-hearing friends. One teacher trench- 
antly put it—‘“We fall to rise, are baffled 
to fight better.” 

(3) What drill or special line of work 

has given you the greatest satis- 
faction? 


These answers can be summed up in _ 


three general ways. Drills on homo- 
phenous words and continuous drill on 
the difficulties of the similarity of some 
movements, by small conversation classes 
among the pupils and by questions and 
talks on familiar books. 

Another teacher added that her great- 
est satisfaction came in persuading her 
pupils to advance by using advanced les- 
sons. 

(4) In what special ways have you 
been enabled to retain pupils after 
the first course? What ideals 
have you put before them? 

These replies have been very practical 
and very ideal. By putting before the 
pupils the real facts that lip-reading must 
be gradually learned and practiced all 
the time. By making them realize the 
advantages of continuing with a trained 
teacher. If the pupils were stirred men- 
tally, that won their belief and they 


wanted to go on and get more results, 
Proficiency can come only through con- 
tinued practice. In one well-known 
school, two of the weekly talks to the 
practice classes are in the form of lec- 
tures and formal talks to which even the 
beginners have been allowed to come. 

The high ideal of one school is quoted 
in full. “Value of systematic, well de- 
fined, efficient practice work in the 
school. Necessity for applying even the 
slightest power in all intercourse outside 
the school. Seeking, not shunning, op- 
portunity for speech reading. Cheerful- 
ness, ambition, persistance. Power to 
relax, the sense of humor and wide in- 
terests.” 

(5) Would you kindly state any gen- 
eral terms by which you have in- 
creased the income of your 

school ? 

One teacher very sagely replied, “By 
cutting down expenses.” Another reply 
was, “Only by the natural growth of the 
work due largely to my eternal drum- 
ming the people who need lip-reading 
and those who can influence the deaf- 
ened.” 

One school has materially increased 
finances by having a larger number of 
Federal Board pupils and by personal 
talks with the Federal Board representa- 
tives and by enlisting their cooperation 
in having the officers in charge visit the 
classes and see the soldiers take the les- 
sons. 

(6) What helpful experiences have 

you gained from losses? 

The replies to this question were 
meager, possibly because there was not 
a clear understanding of the question. 

It is a fact that one can gain valuable 
experience from financial losses or from 
loss of pupils or from not being able to 
arouse interest in the very people whom 
she seeks to interest and who ought to 
be helped. The loss of a prospective 
pupil made one teacher buckle on her 
armor tighter and she put her wits. to 
work in a better, clearer way to get the 
next pupil, which was accomplished. A 
strong personality full of sincerity (not 
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brag) and “pep” guards against the repe- 

tition of losses. One reply was that no 

pupil is allowed to continue after the 

third lesson without the money being 

paid. 

(7) Do you believe in borrowing 
money to carry out a cherished 
ideal or to advertise the school in 
new and untried ways? 

The replies to this question were quite 
surprising, but very interesting and 
helpful. 

The féeling among the majority of 
teachers was for caution on this line. 
It made me think of the Boston young 
man who wouldn’t take any chance of 
proposing until he was confident the girl 
would say “yes.” All business is run 
more or less on credit and the business 
and profession of lip-reading are no ex- 
ceptions, if you want to increase your 
school influence and numbers. All of us 
want more publicity, more advertising of 
the cause so dear to our hearts. Why 
not be willing to pay the price by bor- 
rowing money—for greater things, for 
better teachers, for larger equipment? 
One illustration on this point. An ac- 
quaintance of mine in San Diego is an 
expert florist. A magazine writer wanted 
to get the history of her work, and 
among other questions asked her if she 
ever went in debt for her work. “I’m 
never out of it,” was her unexpected 
reply. 

As teachers of lip-reading, we may not 
be willing to go to such extremes, but 
should we not be willing to take some 
chances for increasing our work—if 
need be? Pupils show faith in us or in 
our friends who kindly recommend us 
by taking lessons of us. Why not show 
faith in that part of the general public 
who need us by letting them know of 
our successes and our sympathetic ability 
to help a larger number? Can we not 
save somewhere else? Let us advertise 
to the limit of our finances. 

(8) What form of advertising has 

brought satisfactory results? 

Many of the teachers have had fine 
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results from the advertisements placed in 
the Votta. All of us realize the value 
of this—and if we could augment these 
results by giving the Votta Review a 
wider publicity in our home town, by 
putting it in the main and_ branch 
libraries—by sending marked copies to 
aurists and public-spirited people—we 
should have even greater results. 

Personal calls on otologists often bring 
pupils—because they see that lip-reading 
helps the person who calls. It increases 
their belief in the real value of lip-read- 
ing. Of course, satisfied pupils are a 
perennial advertisement. Many teachers 
mentioned this fact. 

I want to speak of magazine and 
newspaper advertising. One teacher puts 
it well when she says “The steady adver- 
tising wins the cooperation of the news- 
papers and gains much free notice in the 
news columns. ~ Make friends of the 
newspaper people of your town and city, 
not only by writing but calling on them 
—and asking that a representative of the 
papers come to functions that you hold 
occasionally. The personal equation in 
advertising wins in time, as in other 
things.” 

In advertising it is the cumulative 
value that counts—not how much we 
paid for one advertisement and “got 
nothing from it”’—but how much infor- 
mation and stimulus we have been en- 
abled to give the readers of the adver- 
tisements. In one school quite a few 
pupils came from one source in a given 
time. The principal was at a loss how 
the aurist who sent them knew of her— 
but she reflected that through the steady, 
small advertisements in all the news- 
papers, and the occasional write-ups, the 
aurists had a chance to know of the work 
and sent patients to find out. 

Another» great source of help comes 
from being a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the city. Becoming a mem- 
ber of this body shows the other mem- 
bers that you want to be an integral part 
of the life and growth of the place—and 
remember to keep them and the news- 
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papers supplied with your latest folders. 
All this costs money for the teacher, pos- 
sibly borrowed money, but the returns 
are adequate. One may not be able in 
the early stages of her advertising ex- 
penses to buy silk stockings for $8.50 per 
pair, nor white kid pumps at $20.00 the 
pair—but continued effort along this 
line will bring sure and higher results. 
Another teacher keeps all newspaper 
clippings of work in write-ups or in any 
advertised form—and adds a few appro- 
priate words—and sends one or two to a 
prospective pupil. 

In one school, copies of all letters are 
kept, so that one can constantly follow 
up all the prospects—and a F. U. (fol- 
low up) book is kept with dates of let- 
ters sent out. One school keeps four 
sets of cards—1, pupils; 2, callers, who 
are deaf, or family friends; 3, letters of 
inquiry from deaf people, and 4, teachers 
and those who are especially interested in 
our problems. Numbers 2 and 3 are 
written to immediately—and the inter- 
est and help of those on the No. 4 cards 
are asked whenever there is a lull in the 
school. 

One successful teacher finds the cir- 
cular form of letters a fine advertise- 
ment. Another teacher has found a big 
advertisement in allowing visitors to see 
the demonstration of lip-reading among 
pupils, and among the deafened teachers. 
Inviting tourists and acquaintances to 
the practice classes brings some very 
happy surprising advertising that will 
surely bring results. 

(9) Have you had gatherings when 

the public has been invited? 

The public has been invited to quar- 
terly and special functions in one school. 
Another school has a fine weekly Bible 
Class (free) where hearing friends of 
the pupils come to enjoy this great 
privilege, the teacher using a low voice 
so they can hear as the others can read 
the lips. 

Another form of the activity has been 
a Family and Teachers’ Club, held every 
month to inform the friends how to 
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speak, and how not to speak, to the deaf- 
ened friends; and very plain helpful 
talks were given and demonstrations 
shown of the ways not to do it. 

(10) Do you have a budget in your 
school, and has it proved helpful? 

A great difference of opinion prevails 
about a budget. One teacher frankly 
wrote that it was the only business-like 
way to run the finances of a school. An- 
other felt it would increase expenses 
rather than lessen them. The idea of a 
budget is to keep a tab on all ‘expenses 
and thus decrease the output by knowing 
just where it has gone and by keeping 
within the amount as far as it is 
humanly possible, with the best results 
obtainable for growth of school. A 
budget ought to prove profitable and a 
school run on a budget plan carefully 
worked out bids fair to grow and flour- 
ish. No one can be far-sighted enough 
to accurately predict economic conditions 
in a given school during a year—but a 
budget system helps in view of the past, 
with a reasonable hope for the future. 

One last item—both practical and 
ideal. A very important asset to any 
school is to have an advisory committee 
who can help keep the school off the 
rocks of selfishness, self-consciousness 
and retarded growth. One school that 
I am quite familiar with has an advisory 
committee of two—the treasurer of the 
local League, and another woman of 
common-sense and high ideals. This ad- 
visory committee gives its time freely 
and continuously to the various school 
problems, and the help thus gained is 
practical, sympathetic and progressive. 


WHY 
By Mary Rocers 
The robins hush their song from me, 
The brook runs still when I come near, 
The pines turn from me silently, 
The winds have nothing for my ear. 


Bright star, look down and tell me why! 
We used to laugh and talk and sing, 

The winds, the brook, the pines, and I, 
From spring around again to spring. 


Perhaps your friends of one-time know 
Amid their noise you could not hear 

The inward voice, so small, so low, 
Too often muffled to be clear. 


Or 
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“We can never replace a friend. When a man is fortunate enough to have several, he 
finds they are all different; no one has a double in friendship.”—Schiller. 


ELIGHTFUL Friends: 
Have you ever opened one of 
those sunshine boxes of surprises? 
We used to make them up for friends 
who were ill and slowly convalescing. 
They are as dainty and cheery as friend- 
ly hands can make them, and each 
package is prettily wrapped in tissue 
paper and tied with colored ribbons. 
Usually they are like pills (such nice 
pills, though), one to be opened every 
day and taken with a big dose of happi- 
ness and smiles. The effect is mar- 
velous! One notices an immediate im- 
provement in the patient after taking. 
The gifts are only little things to while 
away the long tedious hours, a puzzle, 
perhaps, or a little book of poems. 

Now my mail box is just like one of 
these sunshine boxes, full of the most 
enchanting surprises. A little note of 
affection and appreciation, how it cheers! 
A woe-begone, discouraged out-pouring 
of unhappiness, how it challenges!. A 
stiff old problem in overcoming the 
“Giant O’Deef,” as tough as shoe leath- 
er, to be put into the Friendly Corner 
for solution! An inpouring of numerous 
responses such as I received on the door- 
bell problem. Who dares to say that 


deafness makes life dull and uninterest- 
ing? Why it is as fascinating as can be! 

Let us open the sunshine box and see 
what we have today. Here is a type- 
written letter from California. It is 
one of those fine “solution” pills. Read 
it with me. 


“The letter in your department of the Sep- 
tember Votta Review from the man who is 
losing his sense of balance greatly interested 
me, because I too have been in the same 
predicament. I do not know if I was as bad 
as he must be, but Heaven knows I was bad 
enough and if you should get an idea to help 
him from my experience, I shall be very 
pleased to think I have’ been ‘able to help. 

“I got deaf from the--influenza three years 
ago when I was a junior in high school. At 
first I did not know what the trouble was 
when wabbled and staggered so, but when 
I found cut—well, my cup of woe about 
flowed over. But fortunately I happened to 
hit upon an idea. One day I found illustra- 
tions of balancing exercises in a magazine 
and I promptly began to practice them. I 
had a terrible time at first and collected a 
startling variety of bumps and bruises but 
somehow I persisted, probably because I did 
not know of anything else to do—and probably 
because I became interested to see if that 
would really help to overcome my trouble. I 
continued to practice and when I walked any- 
where I would fix my eye on a point about 
fifty feet ahead of me. In doing this I 
found that it kept my eyes off my feet, yet I 
had a clear view of the path before me; but 
most important, it helped me to walk in a 
straight line.. Doing this certainly did aid me 
and by continually practicing the exercises I 
began to get my bearings and became confident 
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and my fear of falling and staggering dis- 
appeared. But I did not just walk when I 
had to—I walked all the time. In fact, walk- 
ing or hiking has become a regular hobby 
for me and I go off on long tramps every 
week, 

“Of course I am not entirely cured. In 
walking over very rough or uphill ground 
in the dark I still wabble some but if I am 
alone nobody sees me and if I am with any- 
one, why I just tell them I like them and 
hang on their arm. Of course, they do not 
know the cause of my sudden affection but 
are usually flattered so.that an easier time 
is had by all. I don’t know if I will ever 
entirely get over being a little wabbly in the 
dark but I do know that continual practicing 
of balancing exercises and keeping my eyes 
on a point ahead of me and trying certainly 
has kept me off the ground, mentally as well 
as physically,” 

The next sunshine letter is from the 
Quaker state and it is another point of 
view on the same problem of balance. 
It shows that airing our troubles in th- 
sunny air of the Friendly Corner is a 
very good cure, indeed. 


“Each month I have felt that I should like 
to write to you, and after reading the Friend- 
ly Corner this month, I couldn’t resist. I 
thought all along that possibly I was the only 
deaf person unable to balance myself in the 
dark, and here I find I have lots of company. 
I have never been able to understand it, and 
consequently, made the best of it, and said 
nothing of it to anyone. But, though I have 
always been determined that deafness shall 
never worry me or conquer me, still this one 
thing has handicapped me more than all. I 
must always arrange going and coming 
(when alone) so as to be in the house before 
darkness descends upon me. On a brightly 
lighted street, I am all right, but through the 
dark streets, I must have the touch of a 
friendly hand on my arm. Just a touch— 
queer, isn’t it? Yet that keeps my balance 
for me. So I enjoy myself the best I can, 
but I cannot overcome this one thing. But 
I have, through keeping constant hold on my- 
self, made myself walk better. I find that 
worry will quickly affect my balance, making 
it far worse, so, when everything is bright 
and cheerful, the world is a beautiful place 
to me, in spite of all. One’s home surround- 
ings can help so much, and everyone should 
be understanding, patient and kind to the deaf. 
Our eyes are so quick to see the slightest irri- 
tation on one’s part. 

“Please tell that deaf ex-soldier that above 
all he must not worry over his condition 
(that, as I so well know, will make it worse), 
and he must not stay in the house. That is 
the worst possible thing to do. He must go 
out, no matter how he staggers, and use every 
bit of his will power and be determined he 
will walk as straight as possible, 
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“Almost without warning, I was in the 
throes of spinal meningitis; out of it I came 
a wreck. Totally deaf, almost blind, and 
unable to stand alone. All this came on the 
eve when everything in my life was brightest, 
and my future seemed secure. Just as if I 
had fallen from a cliff—but if I had not been 
determined that I would walk again (that I 
would do the best I could in spite of all) 
til this day, I should be occupying an invalid’s 
chair, Well, my sight gradually came back 
(greatest of blessings) and I began to walk 
somehow. I laughed at my clumsiness—from 
chair to table—then up against the wall. Then 
the first attempt to walk on the street! I 
clung to the fences, but where there was no 
fence, I thought I should die before I covered 
that short space, but we do not die so easily, 
and so I continually fought to establish some 
sort of equilibrium. And soon (though I 
could not go back to the work I loved, and 
that was kept waiting so long for me) I be- 
came of service to others, and the years of 
my deafness have been so full, that the days 
are never quite long enough for me. 

“To every deaf person, I say ‘banish worry 
and keep occupied. Be of service to others, 
and forget self. It is the only way. Every- 
one has a cross to bear.’” 

Plucky girl! Mr. Ex-Soldier, do you 
not feel greatly encouraged? 

Are there any more suggestions as to 
how to meet this problem? I should 
like some physician’s opinion or that of 
some social worker who has handled 
such cases and can give helpful advice— 
or anyone else’s at all. 

Is there some problem I can _ help 
YOU with? Is there something -trou- 
bling you which you think you alone 
must bear? You may find that there 
are many others similarly distressed, and 
that mutual confidence will bring a 
solution. 

Some time ago I asked you abou* 
your dreams, whether or not you could 
hear or whether you employed lip-read- 
ing in your sleep. I have received many 
interesting letters on this subject, but 
the most amusing is this one which I 
have copied from a Ring letter. 


“Speaking of dreams, goodness, I don’t 
have time to worry about my dreams as my 
husband keeps me worrying about his. For 
example a few nights ago I was the last one 
to bed. I turned out the light and went out 
in the kitchen to fill the baby’s bottle with water 
when I both felt and heard a crash and series 
of disturbances. I rushed in, turned on the 
light and there was hubby crouched on the floor 
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at the foot of the bed by the door. There 
had been an iron knob projecting from the 
mopboard to keep the door from hitting the 
wall. It was, alas, no more! My husband 
had it grasped in his hand. When I roused 
him, it seems he was dreaming he was in a 
closed car on a mountain side, The car had 
the brakes set but it began moving down the 
mountain-side and he couldn’t get out of the 
car. That accounted for the series of dis- 
turbances I heard. Finally he found the door 
knob of the car door (the knob on the mop- 
board of wall) but the door wouldn’t open for 
a long time. Thus the iron knob on the mop- 
board he had twisted back and forth until it 
broke off! I told him I supposed if that had 
happened after I had gone to bed and he had 
gotten hold of my nose instead of that iron 
knob, my nose would have received the same 
fate!” 


Wasn’t that a jolly little sunshine 
package ? 

The following philosophical adventure 
is from a writer in Michigan who is 
getting out a new book, It reminds m 
of “The World I Live In,” by Helen 
Keller, with its vivid clear-cut analysis 
of the senses of smell and touch and its 
own distinctly individual viewpoint. Do 
you not feel the strength of this per- 
sonality? Just as different, this surprise 
package, as two lovely garden flowers: 
a piquant pansy face and a sturdy 
chrysanthemum, perhaps. 


“TI never ask quarter because I cannot hear. 
I take things as I find them, no matter if they 
are to my disadvantage. If can choose 
my seat in a room, I do, but if I must sit 
facing the light, why, I sit facing the light. 
To do thus is not well for deaf-me but it is 
the very thing for writer-me. The writer is 
not a reformer of the world, he is an 
server of the world. 


“Being deaf is a great adventure. I keep 
coming upon interesting things as I go along. 
I get lots of satisfaction out of my sense of 
touch that is keener than that of any one else 
about me. I can feel things boiling on the 
stove. When I put my fingers on the faucet 
in the kitchen I know whether the windmill 
out in the yard is turning or not. When I 
come downstairs, my fingers on the wall tell 
me if my niece is practicing her music lesson. 
And I like my sharp sense of smell—although 
Helen Keller says the deaf look down upon 
the sense of smell. Mine keeps me informed 
on what is going on. Nothing can be kept 
from me that has odor. I know when my 
niece has been powdering her nose without 
looking at her. One time when I had to wait 
between trains -in Jackson, I went down town 
and bought a pair of slippers, When I left 
the shop I did so want to thank the sleek- 


haired clerk for the delicate breaths of lilac 
that I had caught while trying on shoes. The 
person without a good sense of smell never 
finds out what he misses. The scent from the 
mint marshes miles away. Clover in bloom 
in the fields. Fresh-cut hay. A low road 
at night when the button bush and the milk- 
weeds are in blossom, 


“T have never studied lip-reading, but have 
had a little thrust upon me. I grasp one 
word and immediately jump at the meaning 
of the whole sentence to my own satisfaction 
if to nobody else’s. Lip-reading, it seems to 
me, requires a good deal of time. How can 
I iron and watch somebody’s lips? Or sew? 
Or write? Or type? Or read? Or think? 
Or rove afield? Or do a lot of other things? 
I do not want to sit down and just look at 
somebody talking. Nor have I the inclination. 
I do not like watching people talk. Never- 
theless, I still intend to study lip-reading at 
some school, and soon. It often comes in 
very handy and gives one a delightful sense 
of power, too, and it is further adventure. 

“In the Friendly Corner once the Friendly 
Lady asked for experiences with dreaming 
and ringing in the ears. I could have written 
her a whole book on either subject. The 
ringing may be mental, but it is not at all 
imaginary, I have a fancy myself that it is 
all the sounds of the world trying and trying 
to reach me. When I first became deaf the 
ringing used to bother me exceedingly, but 
now I seldom stop to think about it. It some- 
times gives me the queer feeling that it comes 
down from all the ages past and goes on 
down through all the ages to come. Because 
my thoughts are so full of song and verse, 
the ringing often takes up some tune and 
goes over and over it. This, of course, is 
purely imaginary.” 


Even the dear old ladies join the 
Correspondence Club, and they are just 
as welcome as any other of the friendly 
folk. Perhaps more so, for we cannot 
help admiring them for refusing to sit 
back in the corner and knit and sew 
the rest of their lives. Our Friendly 
Corner old ladies just won't. They run 
typewriters and keep as interested in 
what is going on in the world as Miss 
Sixteen, without being nearly so giddy! 
Just read this sweet letter. 


“I would like to know all about your Cor- 
respondence Club. I am one of those unfor- 
tunate people who have lost their hearing, 
and much in need of some diversion as well 
as companionship, and am hoping you may 
help me in some way. I am past seventy 
years old, but active and in very good health 
for my age. I have taken lessons in lip-read- 
ing and studied hard to become well trained 
in it. With my teacher I got on fine and we 
could converse very easily. But on her de- 
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parture [ was totally at a loss; for my family 
sould not realize that in order to be able to 
use what I had learned I needed some help 
from them. They are busy with their own 
affairs and cannot well take the time to talk 
with me, so I have no chance to improve. I 
live with a daughter who will do anything for 
me, but fails to realize that what we need 
more than anything in the world is a little 
companionship. I never can understand why 
people as a rule will not maké any effort to 
talk to the deaf when it can give them so 
much pleasure, and it seems like such a little 
thing to do when they can give so much 
time and strength to society and cards, which 
do no real good to themselves or any one else. 
Now, my dear Friendly Lady, this is not a 
complaint. It is just a statement of my case 
as well as many others. You know too that 
we cannot keep our voices unless we can use 
them occasionally, I find my own getting 
beyond my control, as I can no longer hear it, 
and having no chance to use it, I am afraid 
it will leave me altogether in time. 

“IT use a typewriter as a diversion, but as 
you can see am not an expert as yet, but I 
enjoy the novelty of it. Besides we must seek 
diversion for ourselves in whatever way we 
can. I would like to join your club if in any 
way it will help me or give me a chance to 
help others. I am by nature a very cheerful 
person, though maybe my letter would not 
indicate it. But in this I am only stating 
facts of my environment so you will know 
how to advise me.” 


Let me say right here for the benefit 
of any strangers, that the Correspond- 
ence Club is made up of groups of hard- 
of-hearing people, all over the United 
States, Canada and even Australia. No 
group has more than twelve members, 
so that all may become well acquainted. 
Once a year the groups are changed 
about so that new friendships may be 
made. Each group has a leader under 
my direction. The purpose of the Club 
is to promote friendliness among the 
hard of hearing everywhere. Men, wo- 
men, young folks over twenty (and a 
few under that age, who are high school 
graduates) belong. They are in every 
walk of life, occupied at various tasks, 
full of the many complexes of courage, 
weakness, humor, sadness, ambition, dis- 
couragement, that go to make up human 
nature. What can be more fascinating 
than to study people, and among them 
you may find hidden gems of friendship 
—the few congenial, sympathetic friends 
you need? Do not deny yourself this 
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opportunity. Join now. Membership is 
open to every subscriber. 

I am .quoting an original poem by 
some deaf person every month, if a 
good one is sent in. It is my belief 
that the meditation and deep concentra- 
tion which deafness brings into one’s 
life bring about conditions remarkably 
favorable for creative work. Let the 
Friendly Corner be your workshop. 
Send us your own poems and if they are 
worthy you will see them in print. We 
do .not pay ‘for them in the Corner. 
This is everybody’s page—where ama- 
teurs try out their tools. 

The following was written by a six- 
teen-year-old high school girl and tran- 
scribes all the joyousness of her recent 
summer vacation : 

SONG OF A WANDERER 
By MarGaretT MARNETTE 


The hills are dotted brown and green, 

The sky’s the bluest ever seen, 

The road is white, and smooth as night, 
What fun to go a-gypsying! 


~ The birds are darting through the trees, 

Each flower’s a treasure vault for bees, 

No summer time was e’er so fine, 
What fun to go a-gypsying! 


The sun is shining bright and hot, 

Each sunbeam is a fairy spot, 

I’m sure this day was made for play— 
What fun to go a-gypsying! 


Clear water trickles cool and bright, 

A shady spot gives you delight, 

It’s nice to rest, I’m sure that’s best— 
It’s fun to be a wanderer! 

If you desire to join the Friendly 


Corner, be sure to state your age and 
occupation. Enclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope with all communica- 
tions. 

Your comrade, 


Tue Frienpty Lapy. 
1601 35th Street, Washington, D. C. 


GOOD, AND GETS BETTER 


I enjoy the Votta Review so much; it is 
good and gets better. Mr. Ferrall is like the 
Postscript Man in the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion—always comes up smiling. We would 
miss him. I am sure he could make a list 
(I could) of things that would be a greater 
affliction than deafness. The Job Man, too, 
is all right, all right—P. S. A., Ohio. 
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VALUE OF OTOLOGIC EXAMINATION IN 
STATE SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF* 


By Norvat H. Pierce, M. D. 


D* GOLDSTEIN was, perhaps, my 
mentor in eliciting my special in- 
terest in the education of deaf 
children. When I came back from one 
of the national otologic meetings at 
which we were both present, I got per- 
mission from the State authorities to go 
down and examine the pupils at the 
Jacksonville School. And the result of 
these examinations was, to say the least, 
surprising. I found there were ten per 
cent of the children who had residual 
hearing. I don’t believe that percentage 
covers the number of children there who 
can hear sufficiently to be taught by the 
auditory method. Yet they were all liv- 
ing this life of silence and communicat- 
ing by means of the sign language. 
Where is the fault here? The fault 
is not with the State authorities. The 
fault lies not with the teachers. I don’t 
know of any class of people in this world 
who show such a Christ-like spirit of 
devotion and sacrifice as teachers of the 
deaf. The fault lies with the public. 
There has not been someone or some 
combination of people to force the af- 
fairs that relate to the deaf into proper 
channels. 
_ I discovered that scarcely any of these 
children had any competent otological 
examination before entering the school. 
There was scarcely any classification. 
They did classify the suppurative and 
non-suppurative diseases. They did 
classify to a certain extent the congenital 
and the acquired types of deafness. 
That is about all. And these classifica- 
tions were very defective. Before a 
pupil enters any school for the hard-of- 
hearing or deaf, that individual should 
have an adequate examination by a 


*Presented before the American Federation 
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competent otologist. The otologist should 
have sufficient knowledge of pedogogic 
procedures as they apply to the deaf. He 
should have a broad view of his subject, 
so that he can separate the permanently 
from the temporarily deaf, the totally 
deaf from the partially deaf, those of 
syphilitic origin from the non-syphilitic 
diseases. We can do a great deal from 
a medical standpoint even with the cases 
that eventually will be hopeless if these 
children are taken at the proper time. 
And the proper time is the key to the 
situation. 

In State affairs and municipal affairs, 
innovations in the domains of education 
move very slowly for various reasons— 
unnecessarily slowly—but they: move. 


I was surprised that Dr. Goldstein was 
not more enthusiastic about the fact that 
we are segregating children with re- 
sidual hearing here in the Chicago Public 
Schools and teaching them in small 
classes along modern lines. 


Now, that is a tremendous advance, 
and a very expensive advance, because it 
requires a great deal of money. If we 
are going to do anything down in Jack- 
sonville, we have got to take these chil- 
dren with residual hearing and _ isolate 
them. They must have their own 
dormitories, their dining-rooms, and their 
classrooms and their playrooms. I be- 
lieve Dr. Goldstein will agree with me; 
they must not come in contact with the 
children who are stone deaf or who are 
mentally defective together with their 
hardness of hearing and who are carry- 
ing on their intercourse with their fel- 
lows by means of the sign language. 
This change will be expensive, but it will 
be done. In fact, steps are now under 
way for its accomplishment. It is not 
going to be so expensive that it will be 
prohibitive. It can be done. 
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Another thing that we are going to do, 
and I believe a most important advance— 
by the beginning of next term, we are 
going to examine all children in the pub- 
lic schools as to hearing. 

Hearing is only a part of the proposi- 
tion, however, as regards the well-being 
of the child; we should not be lopsided. 
A child’s progress through school de- 
pends first upon his intellectual capacity. 
That is the first thing. And the next is 
the maintenance of his senses, the eyes 
and the ears. And his general health has 
a great deal to do with it. The otologic 
phase is only a part of the problem, but 
it is a part of the problem that I believe 
will receive unusual attention in the near 
future. 

Now, I am going to carry out the 
chairman’s instructions and be terse. 
After thinking over the problem and 
having had some experience in examina- 
tion of the public school children as well 
as those at the Jacksonville institution, I 
believe that I can classify from my 
standpoint—from the otologist’s stand- 
point—the pupils with normal mentality 
into, first, the curables or those whose 
hearing can be improved by treatment; 
and second, the incurables. 

That brings up the question as to dis- 
position. The curables can be attended 
to either at the free dispensaries or by 
otologists at their private offices, depend- 
ing upon the financial status of the par- 
ents. The incurables should go - into 
special schools. These schools should 
divide their pupils into the totally deaf 


* and those with residual hearing sufficient 


to carry on oral education. This is per- 
haps the most important subject in the 
whole matter of instruction of the deaf- 
ened child. 

Further, we should be careful to segre- 
gate the deafened pupils with normal 
mentality from those with subnormal 
mentality. And I don’t believe that this 
has been attended to properly up to the 
present time. There have been attempts 
made to do it in a superficial way, but 
the thing has not been sufficiently and 


earnestly considered by the authorities, 

‘The pupils with subnormality should 
be again classified into (1) those whose 
hearing may be improved with treatment 
and (2) the pupils with (a) total loss 
of hearing and (b) pupils with residual 
hearing. 

The subnormals must have more atten- 
tion paid to them if we are to intelli- 
gently deal with a situation, which must 
be regarded as deplorable. We should 
go to the institutions where the subnor- 
mal are cared for. I believe we can cull 
out a certain number who are placed 
there by mistake, who are considered 
subnormal because they are unable to 
hear properly. 

For instance, not long ago I saw a 
young girl about fifteen. She was sup- 
posed to be a deaf mute. In attempting 
to speak she made meaningless sounds. 
No one could understand her except 
those who understood her more by in- 
tuition than anything else. She had been 
neglected. 

I found that this child could hear con- 
versational voice at four feet, in the left 
ear. The other ear was entirely gone, 
not only the auditory portion but the 
static apparatus. There was here some 
defect of the association centers. For 
instance, she couldn’t understand the 
proper use of the word “and.” In writ- 
ing a letter to her aunt, she would write: 
“My dear and aunt.” Was this a case 
of mental defect of the association cen- 
ters? 

She was a Jewish girl, and, by the © 
way, she was making a very good living 
as a seamstress. She was a very pleas- 
ant girl, not at all hopeless in her bear- 
ing, but had always a pleasant smile— 
she had been confused by being unfor- 
tunately situated in the Tower of Babel. 
Her defective hearing apparatus had 
been assaulted by Russian, Yiddish, 
German and English as it is spoken 
here among our Jewish friends on the 
west side. Now, that poor  child’s 
brain cells had become confused. In the 
first place, she couldn’t hear anything 
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properly and while she had been grouped 
as a defective, it is my opinion that she 
is not at all defective. 

My information is that in the brief 
time elapsed in the application of proper 
methods of education, her brain cells in 
the language center are being coordi- 


nated and built up, and she will turn out 
a very fine useful woman. 

I am afraid I have spoken too long, 
so I will bid you good morning. 

I wish you every success, and pledge 
my cooperation in any way in which I 
may be of use. 


LIP-READING FOR ADULTS IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS* 


By Ciara E. NEWLEE 


HE presence here today of so 

many expert lip-readers, teachers, 

and advocates of lip-reading 
speaks eloquently for the success of the 
schools which give instruction in the 
“subtile art of reading speech from the 
lips.” The whole movement in our 
country has developed within a com- 
paratively short period of time. Its in- 
ception was due largely to great pioneer 
leaders and: teachers who for various 


Teasons became interested, and kindled 


the enthusiasm which finds expression 
in such organizations and gatherings as 
this. Some of the pioneers were deaf- 
ened persons who taught themselves to 
read lips. Others were teachers of the 
deaf who knew and appreciated the boon 
speech-reading is to those wno do not 
hear. All were actuated by the great 
desire to pass on to those who need it 
a means of keeping up social contacts in 
whatever environment the deafened per- 
son finds himself or herself. 

The social contacts of business life 
generally suffer first when deafness be- 
gins to appear. The family and friends 
will make allowances but the business 
world is seemingly too busy to take any 
extra pains in such a case. Since most 
of us in this work-a-day world are em- 
ployed at something or other all day 
long there is left only the evenings 
for the person whose hearing is be- 
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coming impaired to see what can be 
done about it. 
Of course the thing to be done is to 
learn to read the lips. But how, and 
where? From a private teacher, or at 
a school of lip-reading. In America our 
first thought of a school is that great 
American institution of which we are 
justly proud, the public school. But the 
public schools hold their sessions in the 
day time when our deafened person is 
earning his living at work. The public 
schools, however, have provided for the 
instruction of adults who are busy 
through the day, by opening the public 
school buildings in the evening and fur- 
nishing teachers to give instruction in 
such subjects as applicants call for. 
One subject called for in the evening 
schools has been lip-reading, or speech- 
reading, for deafened adults. The first 
such class that I have been able to hear 
of was opened, I am proud to say, in 
Chicago, in October, 1912. If there is 
anyone here who can give me any data 
of an earlier speech-reading class for 
adults in a public school I shall be very 
happy to give them full credit. The 
teacher of that first class tells me that 
the candidates were private pupils of 
hers and some of their friends. These 
deafened people themselves made appli- 
cation to the Superintendent of Schools, 
then Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, for per- 
mission to establish the class. Without 
any precedent, Mrs. Young made the 
recommendation to the Board of Educa- 
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tion and that body voted that with a 
membership of eight a class could be 
opened. Other classes in different parts 
of the city followed the lead of that first 
one. One or more classes have been 
held during every school year since that 
time. In some instances, to suit the 
convenience of the members, classes 
have been held in the afternoon after 
the dismissal of the day school pupils. 


During the current year there have been. 


101 students enrolled in the speech- 
reading classes which have been held in 
four different centers in different parts 
of the city. The average membership 
was about 10 or 12. Classes meet four 
nights a week but the students usually 
average two regular evenings’ atten- 
dance. The total enrollment keeps the 
daily membership to the average men- 
tioned above. 

The next city to establish classes in 
speech-reading in the evening schools 
was New. York, in 1916. Other cities 
have followed in this order: Boston in 
1917, Denver in 1918, St. Louis in 1919, 
Buffalo in 1920, Rochester, Pittsburgh 
and Detroit in 1921, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, and Madison, Wisconsin, in 
1922. Philadelphia and Los Angeles 
dates were not reported. In these public 
school evening classes there was a total 
enrollment during the current year of 
1101. Surely this is a great achievement 
for the public schools. That I may not 
burden you with figures I shall refrain 
from quoting in full some others that | 
gathered in this inquiry, and shall give 
the averages only. The number of 
pupils to a teacher was sixteen; classes 
were held on an average: of twice a 
week ; the average length of class meet- 
ings was two hours; the average school 
term was twenty-five weeks a year. 

I should like to say that I do not feel 
that I have presented all the data on this 
«very important subject. The ‘cities that 


have classes in lip-reading for adults in 
evening schools were not known. The 
Volta Bureau had no lists nor statistics 
and none from any other source were 
available to me. 


I went through the 
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files of the Vortta Review for twelve 
years back and gathered from _ brief 
mention and notes the names of most 
of the cities to which I wrote and from 
their kind responses I gathered these 
few data here presented. I am quite 
confident that there are classes in other 
cities of which I had no means of know- 
ing. If any one here present can furnish 
any further information about such 
classes I shall be most happy to receive 
it. In passing I should like to express 
the hope that in the near future our 
Volta Bureau will have on file a com- 
plete directory of schools of speech- 
reading, both public and private, with 
such other information as can be gath- 
ered concerning them and their work. 


I should be most negligent if I were 
to fail to mention a large number of 
free evening classes maintained in con- 
nection with leagues for the hard of 
hearing and also in many private schools 
of lip-reading. Indeed some of the pub- 
lic evening schools had their beginnings 
and proved to boards of education their 
value in the league rooms or studios of 
the private schools. 


‘The evening schools have come to ° 
stay, as their enthusiastic students and 
their increasing numbers plainly indi- 
cate. I shall close with a quotation 
gleaned from the “Remarks” item of 
line questionnaire I sent out to the four- 
teen cities reported above. The super- 
intendent of one of these public even- 
ing schools voluntarily remarked: “The 
work in these classes satisfies a real 
need.” 


ART LECTURES FOR LIP-READERS 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York City, has announced its yearly series 
of lectures for lip-readers. The lectures are 
delivered by Miss Jane B. Walker, of the 
Knickerbacker Studio Club of Speech Read- 
ing, who is well-known among lip-readers for 
her delightful lectures and pleasant deliverv. 
The course. is as follows: November 17, 
Egyptian Animal Sculpture; January 26, 
Barye, the Michelangelo of Wild ~ Beasts; 
March 8, Painters of Animals—Anton Mauve 
and Sir Edwin Landseer; April 12, Some 
Modern Animal Sculptures. 
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THE APPEAL OF THE DEAF CHILD 


A Department to Serve His Parents, Teachers and Friends 
FOREWORD—Miss Elizabeth Alden Byrd, who conducts this department, is a friend 


and an experienced teacher of deaf children. 
is interested in a deaf child. If you wish a 


AST month I told you, thanks to 
the help of Mrs. Moore, of an ex- 
periment the Florida School is 

making with its younger children. I felt 
sure that the account would prove help- 
ful in other schools, and I was greatly 
gratified when the editor received the 
following message of appreciation from 
one of our best known superintendents : 
“Mrs. Moore’s contribution, ‘A Florida 
Experiment,’ is excellent and valuable, 
particularly to those of us who are just 
opening separate departments for little 
children.” 

This month I have another delight- 
fully helpful sketch to give you. Miss 
Joiner, the supervising teacher of the 
North Carolina School, is known to all 
readers of the Votta Review as one of 
the most successful teachers in the pro- 
fession, and I am happy to have the fol- 
lowing response to my appeal to all 
schools to tell us of their experiences : 

WHAT “BEGINNERS C” HAVE 


TAUGHT ME 
By ENFIELD JOINER 


One of the things which makes teach- 
ing deaf children a most fascinating 
work is that each class is like a prize- 
box—you never know what you are 
going to find in it. We have this year 
in the North Carolina School three be- 
ginning classes. Class A is composed 
of mature, extremely bright children, 
and at the present writing, November 1, 
this class has covered in two months the 
work our outline calls for in four 
months. Class B has younger children, 
the average age being about seven and a 
half. As a class, it, too, ranks above 
the average in mentality and it, too, is 
ahead of our outline. But Class C is 
the prize-box, from which I have drawn 


She will welcome a letter from anyone who 
reply, please enclose a stamp.—Editor. 


an idea new to me, which may be of 
interest to readers of this department. 


There are twelve children in Class C, 
because we are suffering from the short- 
age in teachers felt by so many schools. 
The ages of the class average seven, 
for the North Carolina School, unless 
exceptional reasons are given, admits 
children only during or after their 
seventh year. Two of the class are sub- 
normal, and one of these has very de- 
fective sight. In all probability these 
two will have to be sent to another 
school. Two others would more than 
likely be adjudged “border-line cases” 
by a strict psychologist. Another has a 
serious physical handicap, which for- 
tunately, orthopedic surgery will be able 
to remove. The rest, seven in number, 
are normal children, but quite babyish 
and slow in all they do. 


The class, however, possesses two 
great advantages—good looks and a 
sense of humor. Visitors coming into 
the school-room invariably exclaim, 
“What cunning youngsters!” and not 
infrequently I hear those youngsters 
roaring with laughter as I pass through 
the halls. Even one of the sub-normals 
adores the “funny papers” and will look 
at a sheet and chuckle over it most ap- 
preciatively. 

We began work on September 5th and 
during that month the teacher of Be- 
ginners C was constantly promoting her 
brighter children to the higher divisions 
and filling their places with the children 
who were falling behind in Classes A 
and B. So it was not until October 1 
that her present roll became permanent 
for a time at least. On that date, in 
spite of the efforts of the teachers who 
had worked with them, only two chil- 
dren in the class had “caught on” to 
lip-reading, to use professional vernacu- 
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lar, and those two were not always to 
be counted on as “sure.” 

As day after day had gone by and we 
had been unable to evoke a response to 
that thrice-daily-presented “a fish” and 
“a doll,” we had begun to grow desper- 
ate. We had, of course, reason to ex- 
pect that some of the “baby class” would 
be a long time getting the lip-reading 
idea, but to have the whole class remain 
unthrilled for weeks by such interesting 
discourse as “a fish” and “a doll,” was 
a new and puzzling experience. There 
had been nothing to do but plod on, 
varying the sense-training work in every 
possible way, using the sense-training 
material not only to develop sight and 
touch but adapting it to exercises for the 
development of memory and concentra- 
tion. And finally the light came—almost 
simultaneously the children began to read 
the lips. This was during the first week 
of October—the class has now about 
one-half the lip-reading vocabulary our 
outline of work calls for at this time. 

We had agreed that we would attempt 
no speech work. until the class had got 
the idea that things have names, but 
during the lip-reading struggle it oc- 
curred to me one day that the children 
might catch the difference between wh 
and p, and so be led to distinguish be- 
tween “fish” and “doll.” So we began 
drawing cartoons on the slate and grad- 
ually changed the cartoons to speech- 
diagrams. Silhouettes of the teacher 
drawn from life, in the act of giving 
wh and p brought forth peals of delight 
and much hand-clapping from this joke- 
loving class. I believe that to the ma- 
jority of the children, the light came 
through those diagrams. 

We continued to add diagrams of 
other consonant positions. We had put 
away mirrors and had discarded tongue 
gymnastics; we wanted the children to 
become thoroughly familiar with the 
correct, unexaggerated positions and 
movements by seeing them over and 
over again, hundreds of times, on the 
teacher’s lips, before they attempted 
consciously to imitate her. Pretty soon 


the attempt to imitate came spontaneous- 
ly, and one of the little girls demanded 
“a picture” of herself with her small 
lips rounded for wh. The other children 
followed her lead and soon the lip- 
consonants were given by the class with 
ease and accuracy. Diagrams for ¢ and 
for k, as well as for the vowel ar, had 
appeared in due time. Last week we 
could no longer resist seeing what they 
might do with ¢, so we stood the children 
on their small chairs, and with ears 
cocked, pointed to the ¢ diagram. Clear, 
beautiful, definite “tips-shut, followed by 
a puff of breath” went almost all the 
way around the semi-circle. Every child, 
with the exception of the two sub-nor- 
mals and one of the border-line cases, 
had the sound. And with no:long, tire- 
some, discouraging struggle on the part 
of either teacher or children! I rushed 
in even further—I took the class leader 
and pointed to the diagram for k. She 
gave the sound. But there I stopped. 
It was too much to hope that the others 
would give ¢ and k in the same day. 
We shall wait another week. 

But we mean to begin at once build- 
ing up the charts in script letters for lip- 
reading use. The children have been 
babbling for some days and have the 
vowel ar. As soon as they know the 
written elements, we are planning to put 
the written combinations, par, far, thar, 
tar, etc., on the slates and have the 
children become familiar with the two 
sounds combined on the teacher’s lips 
before they are asked to give the com- 
bination themselves. Of course, when 
we come to words, we shall step back 
into the beaten track and let the spoken 
form precede the written form. 

The experimental work with Begin- 
ners C has made me wonder if we 
would get elements and combinations 
more easily, naturally and correctly in 
all. our beginning classes if we gave the 
children more preparation than we now 
do through lip-reading before attempt- 
ing formal articulation work. And 
could not the mothers of young deaf 
children do valuable preparatory work 
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THE DAY’S WORK 


at home by taking the Northampton 
charts and giving this simple lip-reading 
of the elements to their children at 
home ? 

There is no “easiest way” to good 
speech, but I often wonder if the way 
is not made harder than it need be, for 
the little travelers, by us who teach. 
We apply so little common sense to our 
speech tactics and we demand so much 
of the little untrained tongues. If we 
used a good bit more of “Put-yourself- 
in-his-place,” I think the work could be 
made easier for both children and teach- 
ers. If, in this simple attempt to make 
the road a little easier and pleasanter 
for Beginnets C, we get nothing more 
than the one gift, that precious ¢t, we 
shall feel that the attempt has been 
justified. But we are expecting much 
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more in s’s and sh’s and in all the 
vowels. In the meantime, Class C is 
much pleased with itself and is very 


happy. 


I want to repeat my closing appeal of 
last month. Superintendents, teachers, 
supervisors, mothers, everybody inter- 
ested in a deaf child, will you not tell 
us what you are doing? Your letter 
will be appreciated by hundreds of read- 
ers, as well as by 


DAYS WORK 


CONDUCTED BY 


AVE you found out yet whether 
there is an efficient department 
of Vocational Rehabilitation in 


your state? Maine has been added to 
our honor list. Here is a letter from 
their office. 


STATE OF MAINE 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Augusta 


August 16, 1923. 
The Day’s Work Department, 
The Votta Review, 
1601 35th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen : 


In reply to your letter I will state that we 
have a department of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion in this state and we would be very glad 
for you to communicate with us relative to 


K. Vaughan 
THE Jop MAN 


any inquiries you may have from physically 
incapacitated people. 

We will be very glad indeed to investigate 
the case of Mr. which you have referred 
to us. Assuring you of our desire to co- 
operate in every way possible, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed by the Deputy Commissioner). 

A recent letter from a friend told of 
two successful deaf women. I am quot- 
ing extracts from it. 

“T am writing this only because 
I thought | the experience of one of my dear 
friends in —— might help the ‘Job Man’s 
Page.’ . The friend I referred to 
makes party favors. Now that doesn’t sound 
like a very substantial business. But it is, for 
she has all she can do and makes a good 
salary. She does the decorating for the 
parties too and makes costumes for plays and 
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masks, writes rhymes for the favors and 
prizes, and provides entertainment features if 
needed, such as games and contests. In fact, 
she can do just about anything in the enter- 
taining line. Most of her success depends on 
her skill in making pretty things out of paper. 
But it seems to me that anyone with any 
artistic ability at all can soon pick up these 
things. 

“Another lady I know of makes a good 
salary by selling sandwiches. She took 
orders from people who wanted them for 
their entertainments. The clubs which served 
refreshments regularly and the busy society 
people became her regular customers. Her 
success was due, I think, to careful buying of 
her supplies and prompt, efficient service to 
her patrons. She could buy cheap cuts of 
meat and old tough chickens and by long 
cooking and just the right seasoning turn them 
into the most tasty sandwiches imaginable.” 

Both of these women have found the 
great secret—“Give people what they 
want and on a little better terms than 
they can find it elsewhere.” One sup- 
plied originality and taste, of which 
there is always a shortage; the other 
made an article as good to the taste as 
one that cost a good deal more. 

The business success of these two 
brings to mind another woman of whom 
I heard several years ago. 


One day a bond salesman came to my 
house to see me. He was a fine looking, 
clean-cut man. Later I found out that 
he represented one of the leading bond 
houses in the country and also had ac- 
quired a reputation for excellent judg- 
ment and absolute integrity in advice re- 
garding bond investments. I had put 
on my acousticon during our business 
talk. At its conclusion he asked me 
why I didn’t study lip-reading, and then 
told me about his mother’s struggle and 
also spoke with great enthusiasm of the 
teacher from whom she had received 
lessons in art. 

His mother had been left a widow, 
deaf and with three small children and 
with $5,000.00 well invested. It was 
the nest egg that she and her husband 
had been accumulating for old age or a 
rainy day. Deaf and with three small 
children! Most. people would have said 
it was raining bucketfuls, but not this 


woman. “I can’t touch that, the chil- 
dren may need it,” thought she. 

Their home was in a town of a few 
thousand people. Everybody knew 
everybody and there was a great deal of 
inexpensive entertaining. It was more 
or less of a task as there was no caterer 
in the town. Here was the opportunity, 
and she grasped it. She sought this 
business, the taking care of the refresh- 
ment end of parties and dinners, and did 
it well. Year after year she followed 
this business. The boys grew up, re- 
ceived good educations and are all hold- 
ing good positions, but not one penny of 
the five thousand dollars was ever 
touched. The mother may never need 
it now. The boys have made her give 
up her hard work and let them do their 
part. 

I’ve told you how I happened to meet 
one of the sons. The wonderful lip- 
reading teacher about whom he spoke 
so enthusiastically was Mrs. Rodney 
Dewey, of Toledo. It was from her 
I learned more about the family. It was 
she who told me that it was one of the 
few families she had ever known, in 
which the other members were always 


thoughtful to see that the deaf one 


should know and be a part in what- 
ever was going on. I can well believe 
it, for at the Toledo Convention the son 
whom I had met proudly introduced me 
to his mother, and I noticed that during 
the three days of the convention, some 
one of the sons was always at hand to 
look out for her. 


To take care of herself, to support, 
educate and give a good start in the 
world to three boys—not a bad record 
for one unassuming deaf woman! Such 
a life is inspirational. If we could only 
get the records of the countless hun- 
dreds plodding along in the same quiet 
way! 

Are you one of those men constantly 
in dread of losing your position because 
of deafness? Parenthetically I want to 
tell you that there’s something in mental 
telepathy and if you harbor such a 
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THE DAY’S WORK 


thought in your own mind, it may fly 
through the ether to your employer’s. 
Take the other tack. Perhaps this will 
help you. 

Apparently there’s no trade less suited 
to the hard of hearing than salesman- 
ship; yet I’ve known a traveling sales- 
man for a wholesale dry goods house 
who for years after he became deaf 
was able not only to hold his old trade 
but constantly to add new accounts. 


I’ve known a salesman in a retail 
shoe store who held his position jor 
years after he became so deaf that he 
heard but little that was said to him. 
This was not from any special mag- 
naminity on the part of his employers 
but because he was an asset in the busi- 
ness. People would pass by other clerks 
and go to him. He was not a lip-reader, 
and they had to yell and seemed willing 
to, though, of course, not very much 
conversation was necessary. Aside from 
a magnetic personality he took endless 
pains in suiting his customers and made 
every effort to give them the best value 
the store afforded. True, it would have 
been much harder to carry this through 
in the down-town section of a big city, 
but in a small town or a neighborhood 
store you will find many successful deaf 
men, and this was in a small town 
where everybody knew him and liked 
him. 

I’m sorry that this letter didn’t reach 
me for last month’s copy. It gives 
some more information in regard to the 
feasibility of typing as a trade for the 
hard of hearing. 


My dear Mr. Job Man: 


Several hard-of-hearing people, whom I 
know, are interested in taking courses at busi- 
ness colleges, especially typewriting, but they 
hesitate about doing so because they have the 
mistaken idea that they must study shorthand 
m connection with the typewriting, As a 
former student in a business college myself 
and having done clerical work in different 
offices for a number of years, I know from 
experience that typewriting can be used in 
many positions without any knowledge of 
shorthand whatever. 

Expert typists have the chance of holding 
steady positions as bill clerks, as operators of 
duplicating machines, and, if skill in reading 
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different styles in penmanship is added to the 
knowledge of typewriting, they may copy 
authors’ manuscripts for story writers. In 
large offices, the billing is usually done on 
regular billing machines, like the Elliott- 
Fisher billing machine, etc., etc. but, in 
smaller offices, typewriters are used for the 
billing work as well as for the general cor- 
respondence work to save the expense of 
buying so many different kinds of machines. 
With the duplicating work (mimeographs, 
multigraphs, rotospeeds, etc.) one stencil copy 
is made on the typewriter and the other copies 
are printed from this stencil on the duplicating 
machine. 

It is well for young people beginning office 
work to realize that typewritten work has to 
be done well; nothing is more exasperating 
than slovenly typewritten copy. To do it 
correctly takes time and lots of patience but, 
in the end, an expert typist is rewarded by a 
good salary and position. We hard-of-hearing 
people are especially fitted for typewriting 
work because of the close attention it requires 
to do it correctly. We can give it that close 
attention because we are not bothered by noisy 
distractions. 

In many cities there are typewriting classes 
at the public school evening classes, or at the 
Y. W. or Y. M. C. A.’s, where the charge for 
using the machines is more reasonable than at 
regular business colleges. However, if a 
person has his entire time to devote to the 
typewriting course for several months, it is 
well worth the time and money spent on it to 
go to a regular business college because there 
are usually all different makes of machines in 
a business college, 

Elbert Hubbard’s “Message to Garcia” 
should be the companion of all people entering 
the business world and of those who have al- 
ready “arrived.” That little essay has 
bolstered me up many times when I was 
“flunking” the job by putting things off until 
tumorrow that should be done today 
making excuses for myself when I had no 
real reason for doing so. Of course you have 
probably read this essay but I am sending 
you a copy, anyway, so you may quote from 
it, if you wish, for your “Day’s Work” page 
in the Voitta ReEvIEw. 

You have a message to carry, yourself, 
Mr. Job Man, especially to the young hard-of- 
hearing people who must be taught that deaf- 
ness can never be used as an excuse for 
sponging their living from someone else. A 
“job” of some kind will not only make them 
economically independent but it will add 100% 
to their happiness. I know because I speak 
from experience. 


Sincerely, 


Thanks, Miss Letter Writer. You've 
said something. I, too, have tried both 
ways and speak from experience. You 
are a hundred times right. 

“Thank God every morning when you 
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get up that you have something to do 
that day which must be done, whether 
you like it or not. Being forced to 
work and forced to do your best will 
breed in you temperance, self-control, 
diligence, strength of will, content, and 


a hundred virtues which the idle will 
never know.”—/(Kingsley. ) 

Anyone of you who works or wants 
to work has something to tell the read- 
ers of this page. 

Write to the Job Man. 


DEAF EARS VERSUS READY FISTS 


By H. W. CoLtincwoop 


OME deafmen are forced into situa- 
tions where their handicap is an ad- 
vantage; that is, if they will use it 

properly. Sometimes we fail to remem- 
ber that the average person we meet can- 
not understand us or our view of life. 
Impossible tasks are sometimes put upon 
us and their very impossibility will carry 
us through. Here is a case which will 
serve as an illustration : 

A good friend of mine, who is very 
deaf, tells me how he was once selected 
to act as referee in a fight and what a 
success he made of it. As a rule, a 
deafman should keep out of a fight as 
far as possible. Perhaps he might serve 
as a success as referee or umpire, but he 
had better make up his mind to keep out 
of controversy in any capacity, if he pos- 
sibly can. If a deafman once gets into a 
fight it is more than an even chance that 
before he gets out of it he will put in 
some hard blows on the wrong side, un- 
less he knows all about the quarrel be- 
forehand. 

Our deafman was enjoying a quiet 
vacation in the country. He had tried to 
get far away from the ignoble strife of 
the madding crowd, and on the morning 
in question he was walking down a quiet 
country road, observing some of the 
curious things about nature which come 
to the eyes of a deafman. Here was a 
red rooster, which threw back its head 
and opened its mouth in fantastic panto- 
mime. A black cow tossed up her head 
and opened her mouth. The bird on an 
apple tree seemed to shake himself half 


apart. They were all giving voice to 
their varied sentiments, but the deafman 
heard no sound. All he saw was acting, 
As he walked on he observed two big 
men in a field near the road, waving 
their arm in great excitement. As he 
came on he noticed that one of these ex- 
cited men pointed at him, the other 
seemed to agree, and they both walked 
down to meet him. 

Now these two farmers had been 
neighbors all their lives, the same as 
their fathers before them. Yet they had 
not spoken a cheerful word in years. It 
was all about a line-fence, which, if I 
may be permitted to say so, may become 
the most offensive line in the world. 
There was a dispute over a strip of land 
some two feet wide. A constant discus- 
sion had turned it into a gulf as wide as 
the world between the two farmers. 

Now that morning John’s wife had 
given her husband a much-needed piece 
of her mind about his failure to protect 
his rights. 

“T thought I had married a man who 
would stand by his rights, but it looks 
like I tied myself to a piece of cheese. 
That strip of land belongs to you. Why 
don’t you be man enough to go and 
fence it in?” 

Now, if John had only been deaf, so 
that he could not hear his wife’s taunts, 
this story might never have been writ- 
ten, or if Jane had only been some good- 
sized substantial woman, John might 
have answered back or disregarded her; 
but when some little woman half your 
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size with black snapping eyes and a sharp 
tongue rubs it in, and you hear it all, 
there isn’t a thing for you to do, but take 
your ax and go out and drive in the 
posts of that new fence. 

And Henry, standing in the barnyard, 
saw John at work on that line-fence, and 
what is more, not being deaf, he heard 
the hired man in the barn talking to the 
hired girl. 

“Now we'll see if the Boss has got any 
stomach. If he don’t fight for his line- 
fence, he is no good, and I don’t want 
to work for a ratter.” 

So Henry caught up his ax and started 
across lots to where John was working. 
He stopped about a rod away. 

“What are you doing here?” 

“Can't you see? I’m building a fence.” 

“You get off my property!” 

“Tain’t so, it’s my property.” 

“Get off or I'll put you off!” 

“You never saw the day you could 
do it.” 

“T can lick you, step over the line if 
you dare.” 

“Ydu come over on my property, if 
you want a licking.” 

“Come out into the road, that’s neutral 
ground.” 

“All right! Come on.” 

And they both threw down their axes 
and started for the road where the deaf- 
man, all unconscious of what he was 
walking into, was coming on. The two 
men pulled off their coats and tightened 
their belts and prepared to square off. 

“Fair play, now,” said Henry. “No 
gouging or kicking.” 

“All right,” said John. “Fair play.” 

“Here comes a stranger up the road. 
Let him referee the fight. Let him de- 
cide the winner, and the winner takes 
the land.” 


And so, they waited until the deafman 
reached them, and then both tried to ex- 
plain, but he could not hear a word they 
said, and could not understand what it 
was all about. 

“Write it out,” was all he could say. 
“IT am deaf.” 
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That was the most natural thing for a 
deafman to say and do, but can you 
imagine a more unnatural thing as first 
preliminary for a fight? Henry searched 
through his pockets, but could find no 
writing material. You see how unpre- 
pared most men are for communicating 
with the deaf. John had nothing but a 
piece of red chalk. There was a big 
gray rock by the side of the road. 
Some Salvation Army artist had been 
along and painted a very appropriate 
motto on this rock. 


“PEACE, BLESSED PEACE.” 


And Henry, red chalk in hand started to 
write his fighting message beneath this 
kindly appeal. Can you think of any- 
thing more likely to make angry passions 
lie down, than to have one of the fight- 
ers try to write this message to a deaf- 
man with red chalk, on an old rock 
which has for ages typified Peace after 
the angry battle of primeval forces? 
Think of a man trying to chalk up on 
such a rock this message: 

“We want to fight. Will you act as 
referee?” 

Henry was writing this when he 
looked up and his eye caught John’s. 
They were both smiling. 

“Say, John,” said Henry, “ain’t this 
the limit?” 

“I'll say it is,” said John, “a limit 
with no bottom. Let’s quit.” 

Then the absurdity of the whole thing 
made them forget the line-fence. and 
they both broke into roars of laughter. 
But they were not done with the puzzled 
deafman. He did not understand what 
it was all about, and thought they were 
laughing at him. There is a much 
quoted line of poetry making a super- 
lative comparison with the fury of a 
woman scorned, but the poet never saw 
a curious deafman who imagined him- 
self being made the butt of ridicule. 
This man in his anger was willing to 
fight both farmers, and he would prob- 
ably have done so, had they not finally 
stopped their laughing, and explained the 
situation. 
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“Well,” said the appeased deafman, 
“this is the first fight I ever refereed, 
and I am glad it proved a bloodless one. 
My decision is that you build your line- 
fence right down the middle of the dis- 


puted strip. Come, boys, quit; shake 
hands on it.” And they did, in spite of 
what John’s wife and Henry’s hired man 
might have to say. 


THE DEAFENED AT PLAY* 


By Heten M. Cooper 


PARTIES 


HE following descriptions of par- 

ties deal entirely with the games 

and activities. Invitations, posters, 
decorations, and refreshments add much 
to the success of any affair. These, 
however, may best be left to the discre- 
tion of the hostess or the committee in 
charge. All the parties described have 
been used with deafened people and 
have been found practical. 

In any affair at least one group game 
(preferably an active one) should be 
included, as it is most important with 
deafened people to gain what is known 
as group consciousness. 


RAGAMUFFIN DANCE 

The name Ragaiauffin will tell all 
that is necessary regarding the kind of 
costumes to be worn. The prize should 
be for the funniest costume rather than 
for the most beautiful as is customary 
in other costume parties. In addition 
to general dancing the following num- 
bers are good: 


RAGAMUFFIN MarcH 
Players may use crazy, funny, or as 
pretty dance steps as they wish. Cos- 
tumes may be judged at this time. 


SCARECROW-SKITTER 
An old scarecrow is placed in the 
middle of the room, a quantity of feath- 
ers being in the hat. As the people 
march or dance about the scarecrow, 
each man must secure a feather for his 
partner. 


*This is the fifth of a series of articles by 
Miss Helen M. Cooper, formerly Recreational 
Director of the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing. 


Popcorn 


Each man secures a partner by pre- 
senting a girl with a necklace made of 
popcorn. 

LapiEs’ CHOICE 

Each girl selects a partner by pre- 
senting a man with a small favor of 
some sort. 

OrcHARD ONE-STEP 

Men pick peaches. Girls stand on 
one side of a curtain or screen with 
hands held above it. Each man chooses 
his partner by touching whatever hand 
he wishes. 

PATRIOTIC PARTY . 

As soon as all guests have arrived 
they are supplied with needles and 
thread and enough strips of red, white, 
and blue cloth to make a flag. <A prize 
is offered for the best flag made in one- 
half hour. 

RACE TO THE WHITE HOUSE 

Pin upon the wall a large picture of 
the White House such as may be ob- 


_ tained in postcard shops, with as many 


three-yard lengths of narrow tape as 
there are people to compete. Each 
player is provided with a pair of 
scissors. On signal all start cutting the 
tape lengthwise along the center toward 
the goal (the White House). A small 
framed picture of the White House may 
be given the winner. 


BASKET PARTY 
The old-fashioned basket or package 
party is always popular. Each girl 
brings a box of lunch artistically 
wrapped and prepared for two people, 
with nothing on the outside to show to 
whom it belongs, but the name of the 
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owner is inside on a slip. Boxes are 
auctioned off and, when all have been 
sold, the men are allowed to open them 
and find out the names of their partners. 


A SUMMER PICNIC 


For conducting a picnic there should 
be a chairman who appoints the com- 
mittees, arranges for the place, trans- 
portation, and other details. There 
should be a refreshment committee and 
a game committee. Upon arriving the 
refreshment committee attends to such 
details as placing tables, building the 
fire, and carrying water, in preparation 
for lunch. The game committee imme- 
diately gives out balls, jumping ropes, 
or any other light properties which have 
been provided, to all who wish them. 
As soon as possible, the races or team 
games are run off and prizes awarded. 
After this, lunch is served. After lunch 
the time is free for walking, boating, or 
other amusements. Later group games 
may be played and supper served. 
(Suitable races and games may be 
found in a preceding section). 


BIRTHDAY PARTY 


As each guest arrives he is asked the 
month of his birth and is given a color 
for that month—ribbon, crepe-paper, or 
any favor—which he wear 
throughout the evening. When all have 
arrived and are properly tagged, they 
are asked to find the other guests wear- 
ing the same color and to form groups. 
Then the hostess or leader writes the 
name of some month on the blackboard 
and the people of that month take seats 
facing the board. The leader then 
writes “District School—Class in Draw- 
ing.” One member is then asked to 
draw one part of an animal, the next 
must add another part and so on until 
all have taken part. If the time passes 
too quickly or the group is too small, 
two or more groups may be combined. 
Each group is given a simple but laugh- 
able task to perform until all have 
taken part. When refreshments are 
served an important feature is the 
cutting and serving of the birthday cake 
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by those members whose birthdays fall 
in the month of the party. 
HALLOWE’EN PARTY 
INVITATION 


On Hallowe’en when witches ride, 

Come and have your fortune tried 

At the . »- League we'll read your fate, 
Assembling on the stroke of eight, 

Read your fate and tell you true 

What the future holds for you. 

As many Hallowe’en decorations as 


possible should be used and the lights 
darkened. 

Ghosts should receive the guests and 
usher them into the room where the 
party is to be held. At one end of the 
room (in tents if possible) are Zingara, 
who tells fortunes by cards, and Es- 
merelda, who reads palms. At the 
opposite end of the room (screened off) 
or in another room is the Penny Arcade. 
A cashier sits in front of the arcade to 
change coins into pennies for use inside, 
admission being free. Around the sides 
of the room, in regular arcade style, are 
ten or twelve fortune telling stunts, 
rigged up in whatever way is possible 
according to the properties: at hand. 
Each is superintended by a ghost or a 
witch and each has a dish or some de- 
vice for receiving pennies. Some stunts 
may be as follows: 

WitcHEs’ CAULDRON 

Witch waves a wand over her cauld- 
ron and passes a fortune-package to the 
visitor. 

ForTUNES IN TEA 
A witch tells tea-cup fortunes. 
Mystic ANSWER 

A cardboard disc of questions. The 
player points to any question and the 
witch hands him a slip containing the 
correct answer. 

WEB oF FaTE 

A large cob web drawn on a card- 
board, and in each section a prediction. 
Player spins a top and reads whatever 
prediction it falls on. 

WatTER WITCHERY 

Three saucers, clear water, soapy 
water, empty. The player is blindfolded 
and points to one. Clear indicates a 
happy marriage; soapy, marriage to a 
widow, and empty, single blessedness. 
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PALMISTRY 
Player pulls a lever and receives from 
the ghost a fortune rhyme. 
Guess Your WEIGHT 
Rig up something to represent scales 
which gives all sorts of wrong answers, 
very large or very small, etc. 


Future HussBaNnp or WIFE 

A photograph is handed to each 

player. 
SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC 

Player indicates his birth month and 
is handed the proper sign—may be ob- 
tained in any library. 

Macic FisH Ponp 

Fortune rhymes are placed in walnut- 
shell boats, or pinned to pieces of cork, 
and are fished out with a hook by the 
players. 

SHooTING GALLERY 

Small card-board pumpkins with for- 
tunes on the back are obtained by shoot- 
ing with a toy gun or arrow. 

In addition to the Arcade as many 
Hallowe’en games and stunts as there is 
time for ‘should be played, such as 
bobbing for apples, bowl of flour, apple 
or doughnut eating race, etc. Refresh- 
ments should include a cake containing 
Hallowe’en symbols. 


INDOOR MEET 

Guests are divided into teams by 
pulling colors from a hat. All who pull 
blue are on the blue side and all who 
pull red are on the red side. A tin 
medal is given to the winner of each 
event. Each event won counts one point 
for a team. At the end, penny prizes 
are distributed to the members of the 
winning team. 

STANDING Broap 

Teams line up with players standing 
one in front of the other. First player 
places right heel on starting line and the 
heel of his left foot to the toe of his 
right foot. Next player places his right 
heel to the toe of the player in back 
of him. The team which has the larg- 
est feet, that is, which measures the 
greatest distance from the starting line, 
wins. 


PEANUT RELay 

A bowl of peanuts stands before each 
player and an empty bowl at some dis- 
tance opposite each. Each is given a 
knife. On signal each player, holding 
his left hand behind his back, carries 
one peanut to the empty bowl. He re- 
turns to the starting point and hands 
the knife to the next player. The team 
finishing first wins. 

HAMMER THROW 

A paper bag is blown up and players 

compete in throwing it for a distance. 
Yarp DasH 

Push pennies along yard-sticks with 

tooth-picks. 
STANDING HicH Jump 

Doughnuts are suspended about four 
inches above the mouths of players, and 
players must eat them with hands tied. 
Speed in finishing is the object of the 
race. 

ELIMINATION RACE 

An equal number of chalk marks are 
made on the floor in front of each team. 
First player rubs out one mark ‘and re- 
turns to the starting line where he passes 
the eraser to the next player, and so on 
till all have played. First team to erase 
all marks and return to the starting line 
wins. 

One Mite Run 
Players are required to add a column 


of figures, the total of which will be 
5,280. 
Licht WeIcHT Race 
Each player carries a ‘glass of water 
in one hand and a lighted candle in the 
other. If the water spills or the candle 
is blown out, he is out of the race. 


CHILDREN’S PARTY 
Have several games of skill such as 


‘bean bags, ring toss, target games, etc., 


placed about the rooms, with which the 
children may be occupied while the 
others are gathering. When all have 
arrived, one or more circle games are 


played, such as fruit-basket. Then come 


any contests such as carrying peanuts on 
a knife, pinning the tail on the donkey, 
balloon tag, etc. After this, an overhead 
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relay is introduced for variety and, last 
of all, poison carpet. Refreshments are 
then served, and each child is given 
some favor to take home. Inexpensive 
prizes are given whenever possible dur- 
ing the playing of the games. 
VALENTINE PARTY 

Place the following heart games at 

various points about the room. 
Heart SHOOTING CONTEST 

A cord is stretched between two 
points and from it are hung five card- 
‘board hearts of different sizes. Each 
has a number, the smaller hearts having 
larger numbers and the larger hearts 
smaller numbers. 

They are hung about one foot apart. 
Players stand six feet away and try 
to hit the hearts with a small rubber 
ball. The object is to see who can get 
the highest score in ten trials. 

CLipPING ForTUNES 

Small cheese-cloth bags, each contain- 
ing some grocery and a verse are hung 
on a cord. Players are blind-folded in 
turn, provided with scissors and must 
clip their fortunes. Verses for the bags 
are as follows: 

Girls: 
A spinster you will surely be 
So just console yourself with tea.—Tea. 
You'll wed a man sterling worth; 
The salt, as we would say, of earth— 
Salt. 
The one whose life you'll surely share, 
- Quick tempered is, with bright red hair. 
—Red Pepper. 

Your wedding bells will echo soon, 
Then Heigh-Ho for the honey-moon.— 
Rice. 

A peppery mate you’ll surely find, 

A man who likes to speak his mind.— 
Pepper. 

To be a countess you'll decide 

And live as an Italian bride —Spaghetti. 

You’ll wed a farmer, it is plain, 

And live among the fields of grain.— 
Cereal. 

Boys: 

Your happiness will be complete, 

For you will wed a maiden sweet.— 
Sugar. 
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Great joy will surely be your dower— 
You'll find a bride fair as a flower.— 
Flour. 
Quite capable your bride will be, 
For ginger means efficiency.—Ginger. 
Your wife will scrub from morn till 
night, 
To keep your cottage clean and bright. 
—Soap Powder. 
Hitt1nGc 
Hearts of different colors are pro- 
vided with verses on the back as fol- 
lows: 
Yellow—Good as gold and wealthy, too, 
Is the partner meant for you. 


Red— _ Soon the fire of love will start, 
Red and glowing in your heart. 
Blue— Always loyal, always true, 


Is the fortune of the blue. 
Green— Through the city, through the 
town, 
You will travel, up and down. 


Pink— Pink cheeks, blue eyes, and 
golden hair, 
Has the one your home to 
share. 


Purple—Crown of laurel, hope of fame, 
Wears the purple in the game. 
During the evening there should be 


one or two contests. 


For a Valentine making contest, the 
hostess provides each player with a 
card, a paper for the foundation, a pic- 
ture cut from a magazine, and some 
bits of lace paper or colored tissue 
paper. If the players can add a verse it 
is still better. There should be a first 
prize and a consolation prize. 

For a_ heart-drawing contest, the 
players are blindfolded in turn, and each 
draws a heart upon the blackboard and 
writes his name in it. Prizes are 
awarded after all have drawn. 

Other parties which have been found 
good are Advertising or Book Parties, 
where each guest comes with some arti- 
cle of dress representing an advertise- 
ment or book. A guessing contest is 
then held. In a Baby Party guests wear 
baby costumes, and children’s games are 
played. In miscellaneous Progressive 
Parties, various games are placed on 
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tables, such as jack-straws, spearing 
peanuts, tiddly-winks, jumping beans, 
etc. Winners of each game pass on to 
the next table. At the end of the even- 
ing prizes are awarded to the player 
having the highest score punched in his 
card. At a Head-dress Party, each guest 
wears an inexpensive head-dress, which 
is supposed ‘to represent the style of 
some special century or country, or to 
suggest some idea. A parade past the 
judges is effective. 


“ADVENTURES IN SILENCE” 
A Book Review 
By Joun A. FERRALL 

This is my first book review. It is 
quite likely that this fact would become 
self-evident as you read on, but I want 
to make sure that you understand. My 
excuse for it is that I have just read a 


book which I like, and which I think 


you will like also, and find helpful. It 
is the sort of book I should like to 
write if I could. ~ 

“That is a good book which is opened 
with expectation and closed with profit,” 
declares Alcott. Herbert W. Colling- 
wood has written such a book. He 
calls it “Adventures in Silence.” It is 
a recital of the experiences of a man 
wrecked and cast ashore on the Island 
of Silence. It is the story of a pioneer, 
for in deafness every one has to a large 
extent to break and clear his own path 
through the wilderness. Mr. Colling- 
wood’s story is of particular interest be- 
cause he is what he himself terms a 
“manufactured” deaf man. He _ has 
ranged the whole gamut from normal 
hearing to total deafness. Furthermore, 
he is a writer of wide experience. He 
knows what to say, knows how to say it, 
says it, and then stops. This ability is 
not as widespread among writers as it 
might be. 

Readers of the Vorta Review know 
Mr. Collingwood already through his 
delightful little essays in “our maga- 
zine.” His book is written in the same 
cheerful and optimistic vein. It is a 
friendly books. It is a sympathetic and 


understanding book. It is the sort of 
books one would expect from a man, 
one of the busiest of people, who still 
finds the time to prepare messages of 
hope and encouragement for his com- 
rades in the Silent Land, or those who 
travel the vexatious borderland of 
Silence. It is a book certain to win 
many new friends for the already great- 
ly beloved “Hope Farm Man.” 

Mr. Collingwood is, of course, the 
editor of one of the best known farm 
papers in America, The Rural. New 
Yorker, to which he has contributed 
prose and poetry for more than thirty 
years, and to the readers of which he is 
perhaps best known as “The Hope Farm 
Man.” 

Such books as “Adventures in Si- 
lence” are few and far between. In 
fact, “Deafness and Cheerfulness,” by 
A. W. Jackson, appears to be the only 
other one. The miscellaneous essays 
and short articles of this type are not 
generally available in book form. 

So, “Adventures in Silence” comes to 
fill a real need, and a vital need in the 
readjustment of the deafened to their 
new conditions. I like it better than 
Dr. Jackson’s book because it is of the 
here and now, not of yesterday. The 
experiences of Mr. Collingwood are 
those we are encountering daily, and the 
conditions he describes are those which 
confront the deafened in present-day 
life and affairs. 

It is the story of triumph over deaf- 
ness, and it teems with helpful sugges- 
tions that will go far toward smoothing 
the pathway of any deafened person. 
Above all, it preaches the doctrine dear 
to the heart of Dr. Jackson himself: 
“The noblest dealing with misfortune is 
in manly silence to bear it; the wholly 
unpardonable is to ask others to weep 
also.” 

You will like this book; and it will 
help you. 

Last, but not least, it is. well printed 
and bound, and yet costs but one dollar. 
And, most superlative of endorsements, 
I have purchased a copy myself! 
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Attractive bulletins have been 
received from New York, 
Rochester, Washington, Min- 
neapolis, Jersey City, Boston. 
Cleveland (Club) ana Chicago. 
Thank you! 


Secretary did! There were so 
many things to be thankful 
for! How could one help from 
having a spirit of thankful- 
ness? Are there not many or- 
ganizations for the hard of 
hearing? Haven’t we a Feder- 
ation? Then, too, there have 
been such splendid responses 
from most of the representa- 
tives; many letters of encour- 
agement have received 
expressing interest in this new 
department; there are new or- 
ganizations now being planned; 
we have reason to believe that 
the “FEDERATION FAMI- 
LY” will have new members 
soon. Of course we _ were 
thankful! 

And now Christmas will 
soon be here, the blessed 
Christmastide. As you walk 
along the streets you know it 
is the Christmas season just 
by the expressions on_ the 
faces of the people you pass. 
Perhaps some of them are 
wondering what to give moth- 
er for Christmas; happy, 
bright-eyed children are gazing 
in the windows of the toy- 
shops; some are wondering 
what they can give up to buy 
a loved one a present; some 
are wishing sadly that they 
could give Bobby and Mary 
all of the things they have 
asked Santa Claus to bring 
them. Others are thinking of 
loved ones far away and smile 
over the Christmas box that 
has already been sent; perhaps 
some are wondering what they 


can do to make Christmas 
(Page 590, Col. 3) 
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HEARING, THE BLOOM- 
FIELD AURAL SOCIETY, 
and THE SPEECH READ- 
ING CLUB OF WASHING- 
TON all made merry at Hal- 
lowe’en. Let us look back- 
ward a little and live the good 
times over with them. 

Miss Mildred Harris, repre- 
sentative of the» WASHING- 
TON CLUB, says: “My! 
What fun we had that night! 
Black cats, witches, broom- 
sticks, n’everything. The guests 
were met at the front door 
by a pirate who relieved them 
of twenty-five cents before 
turning them over to his com- 
panion, the bat, to be masked 
(if not already disguised) and 
sent up stairs. There a most 
delightful black cat mewed a 
welcome, and the fun ‘began. 
Blindfolded, we pinned eyes on 
a pumpkin hung at one end of 
the room; with hands tied be- 
hind our backs we tried to eat 
apples, and played other merry 
games. After an hour or so 
of fun, masks were ordered off. 
Imagine our surprise when we 
found the welcoming cat to be 
our much-respected president, 
and a genial farmer proved to 
be a well-known member of 
the’ Vo_ta Review staff. While 
a horrible six-foot witch, who 
all evening had implored us 
to pick her pockets—“only five 
cents pick’—took off her 
false head, and was found to 
be the smallest member in the 
club. And so the fun went 
on. Just as we were catch- 
ing our breath we were each 
presented with a most mysteri- 
ous yellow package, which was 
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found to contain a rosy red 
apple and two doughnuts, In 
between bites we consulted a 
gipsy, who had set up her 
cauldron in our fireplace, and 
implored us to cross her palm 
with silver. 


Mrs. Minnie Doe, of the 
BLOOMFIELD AURAL SO- 
CIETY, tells us that there 
were about fifty present at 
their Hallowe’en Dance. Mrs. 
Charles Sinclair was chairman 
of arrangements. Mrs. Doe 
writes : 

“A witch’s pot stood in one 
corner of the room. It was 
suspended over an electric light 
(red) hidden under some logs 
of woods to resemble fire, 
while Mrs. J. A. E. Stewart, 
of Montclair, dressed as a 
witch, sold fortunes, which 
added much merriment to the 
occasion. My mother’ was 
dressed as a native Welsh wo- 
man in a costume like her 
mother wore when she was a 
girl. This costume is obsolete 
now. She had a placard on 
her back announcing that a 
prize would be given to the 
one guessing her costume and 
each one had to pay five cents 
a guess. She took in quite a 
little that way. We had great 
sport dancing, as we had the 
Paul Jones and Virginia Reel 
which everyone enjoyed. Sev- 
eral of the young men from 
the Junior League of Newark 
were present. Light refresh- 
ments ,were served. 


Mrs. R. L. Hunt, Corres- 
ponding Secretary of the 
BUFFALO LEAGUE, tells 
us: “Fifty members of our 
League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing gathered in our clubroom 
in the Y. M. C. A. on Octo- 
ber 30th to help make merry 
at the Hallowe’en Masquerade. 
After the Grand March, prizes 
were awarded the most artistic 
and most original costumes. 
A Chinese maiden in black 
satin coat and trousers beauti- 
fully embroidered in pastel 
colors and gold, was voted the 
most artistic, while a country 
lassie captured the prize for 
the most original costume. In 
her tight-fitting Canton flannel 
jacket with short sleeves, a 
full gingham skirt, short 
gloves, and a tiny black sailor 
hat atop a corkscrew coiffure 
and adorned with a lone pink 


rose on a eighteen-inch stem 
which nodded to and fro at 
her bidding, she won the hearts 
of all. 

“There were clowns galore, 
a Scotch lassie in kilts, Little 
Bo-Peep with shepherd’s 
crook, a ghost, a pirate, two 
dudes in high silk hats, canes 
and gorgeous red neckties, a 
Colonial Dame with powdered 
wig, kerchief and hoop skirt, 
young America in stars and 
stripes, with a crown of gold 
stars. 

“A contralto soloist rendered 
two selections. Then the en- 
tire company played ‘Going to 
Jerusalem’ and danced _ the 
‘Virginia Reel.’ But the sen- 
sation of the evening was a 
‘Burlesque on  Lip-Reading,’ 
composed and acted by our 
Vice-President, Mr. B. L. 
Cohen, who sat masked, hold- 
ing on his lap a little boy 
(mannikin). Mr. Cohen ‘con- 
versed’ with the dummy, who 
‘replied’ with clever puns on 
the names of the various mem- 
bers, nodding his head in the 
affirmative or negative and 
moving his lips. The room 
was darkened and a spot light 
was thrown on the ‘stage,’ il- 
luminating only the actors and 
a screen, whereon appeared 
the questions and answers, one 
by one.” 


Don’t you wish that Hal- 
lowe’en came more than once 
a year? Here’s a fortune for 
you anyway: “Fate decrees 
that at each one of your social 
gatherings some souls will 
give thanks for your organi- 
zation.” Then you can say 
with the late Mrs. Dewey: 
“I believe I can say to you 
positively that I know of one 
poor, heartsick soul who 
caught a fresh grip on life 
and ‘carried on’ just because 
he came to one of our frivo- 
lous little parties.” 


“The satisfied feeling that 
follows Thanksgiving dinner 
should pervade every constitu- 
ent body when its members 
look at—and then read—the 
Federation Department so gen- 
erously given in the VoLTa 
Review. It is a long jump 
ahead, and an utterly satisfac- 
tory one. 

A. 2; 


RADIO WAVES 

Of course you know about 
the radio at the NEW YORK 
LEAGUE. So do _ thousands 
of people now, for The Liter- 
ary Digest for November 19, 
1923, published an_ interesting 
picture showing several mem- 
bers of the League enjoying 
a musical number. The ex- 
pressions on their faces show 
their happiness. There ap- 
peared in connection with the 
picture, a contribution, by Dr. 
Harold Hays, president of the 
Federation, originally published 
in What's in the Air (Chi- 
cago). Dr. Hays says: “I 
have not made the statement 
that radio would actually be 


the means to improve or re- « 


store hearing. As to that only 
the future will tell. But radio 
offers a source of happiness 
to the deafened which at pres- 
ent is unrealizable. I wish to 
stress particularly the fact 
that in 90.per cent of cases, 
deafness begins in childhood. 
In many cases, it is preventa- 
ble at that time. It is not 
preventable later in life and 
unfortunately, neither radio 
nor any other means has been 
found to later increase the 
hearing. 

I sincerely hope that radio 
will solve the problem to some 
extent, but if it does nothing 
more than give happiness of 
which the deafened have so 
little, it will have done a great 


Radio radiates happiness. 


Perhaps some of the organi- — 


zations are radios themselves. 
How about it? 


(From Page 589) 


happy for the recently deaf- 
ened member of the family. 
And—in the Christmas throngs 
there are many lonely deafened 
ones who do not know that 
there are organizations for the 
hard of hearing, who know 
nothing of lip-reading or the 
Votta Review. My Christmas 
message to you is: Let us all 
work together for the Federa- 
tion so that its aims and pur- 
poses will be spread all over 
this land of ours. Let us find 
the deafened ones and _ help 
them to reconstruct their lives; 
let us have the Christmas 
spirit not only at this blessed 
season but in every month im 
the year. 
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NEW ORGANIZATIONS 


Welcome to THE DES 
MOINES LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEAR- 
ING! At a recent meeting 
the following officers were 
elected: Honorary President, 
Mrs. Homer A. Miller; Presi- 
dent, Claude W. Prusia; Vice- 
President, Mrs. E. C. Evans; 
Second Vice-President, Mrs. 
E. F. Welsh; Treasurer, Miss 
Emma Treat; Executive Sec- 
retary, Miss Elizabeth Rankin; 
Recording Secretary, Miss 
Frances Ray King. The mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors 
are prominent men and wo- 
men of Des Moines. Miss 
Frances Ray writes: 
“We are sharing with the Des 
Moines School of Lip-Reading 
an apartment in the newest 
downtown apartment house. 
Before long now, you will see 
us “up and doing,” and we 
certainly do expect to leave 
some big “footprints on the 
sands” of the hard-of-hearing 
world. 

All right, Des Moines! 
Good luck to you! You will 
find plenty of organizations 
willing and ready to follow 
in your footsteps if they are 
big and broad! 


There is a new organization 
in Cleveland! Welcome—“The 
Cleveland Association for the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing.” 
. The officers are as follows: 
President, Dr. E. A. Peterson; 
Vice-President, Mrs. James D. 
Williamson; Treasurer, Mrs. 
James R. Garfield; Secretary, 
Miss Louise Howell. The 
Board of the Association is 
composed of representatives of 
the three existing organiza- 
tions and of the Welfare Fed- 
eration. The Welfare Federa- 
tion has granted the new As- 
sociation permission to solicit 
funds for the furnishing of a 
Club House, and also to have 
memberships with annual dues 
of $2, $5 and $10. The new 
organization will receive from 
the Community Fund, begin- 
ning January 1, 1924, the sum 
of $3,000 annually. A house 
on Euclid Avenue is available 
for their use, rent free, until 
sold. In this house provision 
will be made for an Assembly 
Hall, Lounge, and Office of 
the Executive Secretary. 


CORRESPONDENTS LIKE THE NEWS-LETTER 


“The new department in the 
Vo.tta Review is _ interesting. 
I wish more of our members 
knew of the Federation and its 
work. It seemed almost im- 
possible to pass the News Let- 
ter around and as we have no 
club room or bulletin board 
where such articles can be 
posted, I doubt if there are 
more than half a dozen who 
know of the Feedration. How- 
ever, I think there are a few 
who subscribe to the VoLta 
Review, so I trust we will all 
become acquainted with the 
Federation department. We 
have not joined the Federation 
and I’m almost afraid we will 
not be able to just now, but 
I think later, when more of 
the members know of the 
Federation we may find a way 
to raise the 


“Our organization will cer- 
tainly try to cooperate with 
you in making the News Let- 
ter ‘newsy.’ I hope there will 
be a general rallying to that 
end from all the Leagues and 
Clubs.” 

G. B. 


“I was mighty glad to know 
that the Vorta Review is 
going to give the Leagues 
more publicity than it has done 
in the past. The special de- 
partment will undoubtedly be 
a splendid thing and should 
tend to increase the circulation 
of that publication. The great 
masses of our people want 
news of the Leagues and 
what’s more they need it, so 
that they may be kept in- 
formed on the good things 
other organizations are doing 


“In union there is strength.” 
We wish success to each in- 
tegral part of the Association 
and to the Association as a 
whole. 


THE LIP-READERS’ 
CLUB OF CLEVELAND 
has its temporary headquarters 
at the Cleveland School of 
Lip-Reading. As soon as the 
Cleveland Association is estab- 
lished in its new home, the 
Club plans to rent, furnish and 
occupy one of the beautiful 
rooms there. 


and how they are doing these 
things. Only in this way can 
we hope to educate our people 
as to the great purposes of 
this movement and thus tend 
to make our own local Leagues 
more like what they ought 
to be. 
S. H. 


“Hurrah for the new special 
department in the Vorta Re- 
view devoted to the Leagues! 
I have wanted that for a long 
time. Don’t you see how all 
Leagues will be spurred on to 
greater effort: when they see 
their own names in print and 
when they read what other 
Leagues are — 


“T’ll wager that, when this 
department starts, you will 
hear from many smaller clubs 
which you did not know ex- 


isted.” 
P. S. 


“We have enjoyed reading 
the News Letters. They are 
so inspiring. The earnestness 
and courage have spurred us 
on to renewed energy. We 
have urged all members to 
read the letters and about 50% 
are familiar with the other 
organizations. We have them 
bound (in order) and left on 
the reading table, where mem- 
bers may take them up, and 
several times I have noticed 
they began at the beginning 
and kept right on reading to 
the last page! 

D. N. 


Perhaps soon we shall have 
some interesting news from 
Honolulu. Dr. Wendell C-. 
Phillips, former president of 
the American Federation, went 
to the Hawaiian Islands last 
summer, and while there ad- 
dressed the local Medical So- 
ciety on the subject of the 
radio and the deafened. He 
told them about social work 
for the deafened, and as a re- 
sult the beginning of a Hono- 
lulu League for the Hard of 
Hearing was made. The otol- 
ogists there appreciate the 
need for such work and we 
hope that they will be able to 
carry out the plans they have 
made. 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


THE LOS ANGELES 
LEAGUE has a birthday par- 
ty! Miss Louise Hosmer will 
tell you about it. “The prin- 
cipal event in our League this 
last month was a_ birthday 
celebration in honor of the 
seventh anniversary of our 
founding. Short talks were 
given by four charter members 
on the following subjects: 
The Beginning of the League, 
by the founder, Miss Lucy 
Ella Case; The Progress and 
Activities of the League, by 
Mrs. Jean W. Reynolds; The 
Friends Outside- of the League 
Who Have Helped It,” by 
Miss J. Augusta Senter; and 
Memories of Pleasant Occa- 
sions in the League’s History, 
by the fourth charter member 
present. Loving mention was 
made of Mrs. Olive K. Case, 
mother of Miss Case, and a 
charter member, whose gentle 
presence was with the League 
during its first two years, until 
her death. Various of the 
older members told of what 


the League had meant to them, | C 


and the President, Miss Mary 
E. Rice, spoke of the forward 
look. Guests brought pennies 
equal to the years of their age 
(or more) and the basket col- 
lection amounted to nearly 
$15.00. A large and _beauti- 
fully decorated birthday cake, 
furnished with seven candles, 
was cut, with due formality 
and toasts proposed to the 
prosperity of the League, with 
the removal of each candle. 
A toast was drunk to the 
memory of Mr. _ Nitchie, 
founder of the first League, 
and to the memory of two 
members of our own League 
who have passed away. 

Two weeks before the birth- 
day party a farewell reception 
was given to Mrs. Leavitt. 
The club editor of the Las 
Angeles Express was present, 
and wrote an article on the 
League, illustrated with pic- 
tures of two young ladies who 
provided part of the program. 
The editor said: “At the after- 
noon reception for Mrs. Leav- 
itt there was a fashion show. 
Several lovely girls pirouetted 
and flirted their handsome 
gowns and smiled their way 
into the hearts of their 


audience in a way that would 
put to shame many profes- 
sionals.” 

The fashion show seems to 
be a fine way to gain pub- 
licity, and all of the organi- 
zations want to be in the 
fashion. As for .the birthday 
party, when is your League 
going to have one? Better 
save your pennies. 


Miss Annetta Peck, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the NEW 
YORK LEAGUE, writes: 
“The Thanksgiving spirit fills 
the NEW YORK LEAGUE 
when they look about this fall 
and note what is ‘going on. 
Even more is taking shape for 
the near future, and all this 
means busier days and nights 
than ever. We believe we 
have made a forward step in 
our recreations in placing them 
in the hands of Mr. F. 
Mac Lean and Miss Bessie M. 
Singleton. Mr. Lean 
comes to us from’ without, 
with a fine record of Y. M. 
. A. service in America, 
Italy, Poland and the Russian 
frontier, and recently 
from the City Recreations of 
Reading, Pa., of which de- 
partment he has been superin- 
tendent. Following our plan 
of developing our own social 
workers from within, Miss 
Singleton will ably assist Mr. 
Mac Lean in making our rec- 
reations reach the efficiency of 
our employment work. The 
latter, by the way, is giving 
more service than ever. On 
one day recently we had 15 
new applicants, three of whom 
had wooden legs. Will Miss 
McDermott’s research com- 
mittee please tell us why the 
wooden legs? 

“Our voice work is unique— 
we have no hesitation in say- 
ing just that. Mr. Geiger has 
a message to the world, 
original and practical. Some 
of our grown-ups are speak- 
ing properly for the first time 
—and so proud to do it— 
while ‘to see the circle of kids 
around Mr. Geiger Saturday 
mornings, going through the 
exercises, speaking and even 
singing little folk-songs, is 
really inspiring. So much im- 
provement in only a_ few 


weeks ; what will it be by next 
May? 

“What is New York doing 
for the deafened child? Some- 
thing—yes, at last“ we are 
breaking through the difficult 
adverse conditions which we 
have told you all about. Just 
wait a month or two until we 
have a real story for you. 

“We getting letters 
everywhere about a dubious 
deafness cure whose _practi- 
tioner advertises broadcast. 
Our best authorities declare 
him fraudulent. Keep away 
from him and_ your 
money. We are ashamed that 
such a plant exists in New 
York. 

“Finally, a merry Christmas 
to you all and ‘God bless us 
every one.’” 

The New York League has 
reason to be proud of the 
opportunities it gives its 
members to improve their 
voices. May we raise our 
voices in approval? How 
many of the organizations are 
taking up the subject of voice 
improvement? We are look- 
ing forward to that “real 
story” about the deafened 
child. Thank you for the 
warning about the fraudulent 
practitioner. Let us all take 
heed! 


In our last News Letter, we 
requested you to let us hear 
from you in regard to the 
work your organization is ac- 
complishing for the hard-of- 
hearing children in the public 
schools. Miss Marion Durfee, 
of the PROVIDENCE 
LEAGUE, writes very inter- 
estingly of her work in Fall 
River, Mass. She says: “There 
seems to be no end to the 
work in Fall River. In one 
school where the classes are 
held the principal said, ‘I can't 
see why they chose this school. 
We have no deaf children 
here’ When a survey was 
taken they found 15 then and 
they are not through yet. At 
this writing I have 45 pupils 
in 3 sections of the city. There 
are 225 hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren in the city. I give each 
child either individually or m 
small classes (never over 4) 
two half-hour peftiods per 
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week. Some are almost totally 
deaf, some slightly and all de- 
grees in between. Next week 
the work is started in the even- 
ing schools for the adults.” 

Have you been told that 
there are no hard of hearing 
children in your city? Why 
not request the Board of Ed- 
ucation to make a thorough 
survey? You will find sug- 
gestions for testing hearing 
in the Volta Review for May, 
1922. The must be children 
in your city who need instruc- 
tion in speech-reading. These 
children of today are our lead- 
ers of tomorrow. Will you not 
do all in your power to help 
them? Give the kiddies a 
chance! 

Miss Durfee continues: “At 
last we are in headquarters of 
Our Own! We have a sunny 
room (with an open fireplace) 
in one of the down-town office 
buildings. Another connecting 
room is used for a kitchenette. 
We have a snug little nest egg 
for a ‘brighter day’ when we 
expect to move to our own 
home. During the summer we 
had several good times to- 
gether. We had a rummage 
sale early in June netting us 
over $100 and plan another 
this month; in December we 
will have a Christmas Sale. 
So you can see that we expect 
to be busy.” 

Congratulations, PROVI- 
DENCE, upon your new 
quarters! We wonder how 
many of the organizations 
have “nest eggs.” If you 
have not, why not start one 
at Christmas’ time? At 
Christmas more than at any 
other time of the year, we 
want to give. Let us show 
our thankfulness for our or- 
ganization by giving it a 
Christmas present! 


Here’s a message for you 
from England: “You will be 
glad to know that the litera- 
ture dispatched me by the 
various leaders in your organi- 
zation have been of great as- 
Sistance to me, and some of 
the items on the leaflets have 
given me inspiration. I think 
you are a wonderful people, 
and I am delighted at the 
friendly reception shown me 
by your colleagues.” (From 
Miss Maud Randle, who is 
organizing a group in Lon- 
don. ) 


GLEANINGS FROM 
BULLETINS AND 
REPORTS 


The ROCHESTER 
LEAGUE FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING has recently 
secured the services of Mrs. 
Ruth Surgenor Gallup as field 
worker. Mrs. Gallup was at 
one time connected with the 
Rochester School for the Deaf 
and was visiting teacher in 
the public school system. Her 
duties will be concerned large- 
ly in interesting the public in 
the League and in offering 
suggestions for increasing its 
usefulness. The Social Com- 
mittee of the Rochester League 
is alive! They had a panto- 
mime—“Wanted—a Wife”—on 
October 30th. The members 
go bowling; matinee specials 
are arranged for all who want 
to go to the movies in groups; 
they play cards; some of the 
more industrious*members have 
thimble parties and sew and 
practice lip-reading. (Query: 
“Which shall it be, lip-reading 
or sewing? Both?) 


The TOLEDO LEAGUE 
celebrated the third anniver- 
sary of its Community House 
on November 16th. At that 
time a bronze tablet was un- 
veiled in memory of the be- 
loved founder of the League, 
Mrs. Bessie Anderson Dewey. 
Beautiful tributes were paid to 
her untiring zeal and devotion 
to the cause. 


The Bulletin of the MIN- 
NEAPOLIS LEAGUE ésstates 
that that organization has suf- 
fered three great losses. Dr. 
and Mrs. Harold Rypins have 
moved to Albany, N. Y., where 
Dr. Rypins becomes State Di- 
rector of Medical Education. 
Mrs. Rypins has served as* So- 
cial Secretary, and has really 


been “the mother of _ the 
League.” Dr. Rypins has stead- 
fastly given his time and 
talents to help form the 
League. The members feel 
that it is “up to them” to 


grow because it is their duty 
to foster what was so splen- 
didly brought to life. 

The third loss is the resig- 
nation from active duty as 
Educational Secretary, of Miss 
Ida Lindquist. Miss Lindquist 


only because of ill health. It 
was voted and carried that 
Miss Lindquist be made First _ 
Honorary Vice-President. 
The MINNEAPOLIS 
LEAGUE appreciates their 
wonder ful good fortune in 
having secured for their So- 
cial Secretary and Adviser, 
Dr. Jane Robbins. Dr. Rob- 
bins was formerly associated 
with the New York League. 
Mrs. Rypins says: “We think 
Dr. Robbins was Heaven sent.” 


Miss Grace Marvin, chair- 
man of the Federation Com- 
mittee of the Boston Guild, 
writes: “One of the Guild 
members of the Federation 
died during the summer, Mrs. 
Margaret Abercrombie, Kings- 
ton, ment She will be held 
in grateful memory by t 
Federation Comittee.” 

The Boston Guild and the 
Federation have lost a loyal 
friend. 


Mrs. W. H. Sheldon, presi- 
dent of the HOUSTON 
CLUB, opened the club year’s 
work with a meeting in her 
home on Thursday afternoon, 
October 4. The club no longer 
occupies an apartment at 1202 
Smith Street. For the present 
it will meet in the homes of 
the members. 


SEND IT IN 
If you have a bit of news 
SEND IT IN. 
Or a joke that will amuse 
SEND IT IN. 


A story that is new— 
An incident or two— 
We want to hear from you 


SEND IT IN. 
Never mind about the style— 
If the news is worth the 
while— 


It may help or cause a smile. 
SEND IT IN. 

—From The Auricle of the 
Jersey City League. 


The Editor of the Volta 
Review has generously given 
us two extra pages - this 
month. Even so, some inter- 
esting news has been crowded 
out. Send your contributions 


asks release from this work! early, and avoid the rush. 
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Volts wishes you and yours a very merry, 
a very happy Christmas. Its mission in life 
is to carry the cheerful spirit of Christmas on 
throughout the entire year. Whatever of 
success it may have, Volts wishes you to feel 
that it is always trying to help. It hopes that 
it may have brought to you at least mo- 
mentary periods of respite from the little 
vexations of your daily life. It has tried to 
be friendly; to be humorous rather than witty. 
“He who sings frightens away his ills,” says 
Cervantes. Volts agrees with him. Cheerful- 
ness is the warm, sunshiny weather of the 
heart, You know what pleasure you find in 
the comradeship of a cheerful friend. Try, 
then, to confer that pleasure on your friends 
by being yourself always cheerful. Carry on 
—carry on with the Christmas spirit through- 
out the entire year! 


ON THE POKER OR FOOT? 

A gentleman from town staying in a tiny 
village recently volunteered to give a lecture 
on Burns to the members of the Mutual Im- 
provement Association. Before a_ good 
audience he was warming to his subject, and 
was giving “The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” 
in splendid style when an interruption came 
from a working man standing at the back of 
the hall. 

“What is it, my man?” said the lecturer, 
breaking off. 

“I was wonderin’ when you was goin’ to 
give us a. few ’ints,” growled the man at the 
back of the hall. 

“Hints?” queried the puzzled lecturer. 

“Yes, ‘ints,” he replied. “I paid threepence 
to come in ‘cos you were supposed to know 
all about burns, and there you stand saying 
poetry like a parrot, while my missus, who's 
dropped a blooming red ‘ot poker on ’er foot, 
is waitin’ to ‘ear whether she’d best souse it 
wit hoil or shake the flour-dredger over it.”— 
Ottawa First Aid Bulletin, 


USEFUL INFORMATION FOR 
READERS 

Judge tells of an ingenious insurance sales- 
man who had securéd a policy and a nice 
commission from a difficult client. He was 
about to congratulate himself when back 
came the policy marked “Not approved by 
home office.” One important question had not 
been answered. “If your father is not alive, 
give cause of his death——.” After much 
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Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 


questioning and suggestion the- client said in 
a whisper: 

“My father was hung in the Civil War as 
a spy. We never mention it.” 

“Good Lord, man, that’s easy enough,” said 
the salesman. Taking the application he 
wrote in this answer: 

“Fell from scaffold. Death instantaneous.” 


A FINE CHRISTMAS DINNER, 
PERHAPS? 

It was a rather small circus and carried but 
one lion, one tiger, one elephant and so on 
down the list. 

After the trainer had put the lion through 
his paces, an elderly lady appeared at the cage 
door and remarked: 

“Aren't you afraid that this ferocious beast 
will attempt to make a meal of you some 
day ?” 

“To tell you the truth, ma’am,” confided the 
man in the dazzling uniform, “if business 
doesn’t get any better, I’m afraid I’ll have to 
make a meal of this ferocious beast.”—Ameri- 


_can Legion Weekly. 


A NEW MENTAL TEST 
“If you were doubtful of a certain water 
supply, how could you make it fit for drinking 
purposes ?” 
“If I were uncertain of its sanity, I would 
boil it,” replied a member of a Chicago Chap- 
ter Home Hygiene class.—Red Cross Courier. 


SHE KNEW THE ANECDOTE 

In his “Best Stories in the World,” Tom 
Masson tells of an American tourist and _ his 
wife who, after their return from abroad, 
were telling of the wonders seen by them at 
the Louvre in Paris. The husband mentioned 
with enthusiasm a picture which represented 
Adam and Eve and the serpent in the Garden 
of Eden in connection with the eating of the 
forbidden fruit. The wife also waxed enthu- 
siastic and injected | a remark: 

“Yes,” she said, “we found the picture most 
interesting, most interesting indeed, because, 
you see, we know the anecdote.” 


THE SONG OF THE AUTO WIDOWER 
My Bonnie leaned over the gas tank 
The height of its contents to see. 

She lighted a match to assist her— 
Oh, bring back my Bonnie to me! 
—Traveler’s Protection, 
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Schools of Lip-Reading 


CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles:(Los and Pasadena Schools, 
Pasadena: 

Redlands: Miss Olive E. Harris, C 

San Francisco: San Francisco School, A 

San Francisco: California School, A 

Berkeley: Branch of the California School 


COLORADO 
Denver: Whitaker School, B 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington: District of Columbia School, C 
Washington: Hubert Studio, E 

Washington: Washington School, E 


GEORGIA 

Macon: Miss Arbaugh’s School, B 
ILLINOIS 

Chicago: Chicago School, A 
IOWA 

Des Moines: Des Moines School, B 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville: Kentucky School, E 
LOUISIANA 

New Orleans: Miss Sally Spyker, B 
MAINE 

Portland: Miss Margaret J. Worcester, D 
MARYLAND 

Baltimore: Miss Avondale N. Gordon, B 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston: Boston School, A 

Boston: Muller-Walle School, B 
Boston: New England School, D 
Cambridge: Cambridge School, C 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit: Detroit School, C 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis: Minneapolis School, A 
St. Paul: St. Paul School, C 


MISSOURI 

Kansas City: Kansas City School, C 
St. Louis: Central Institute, A 

St. Louis: Pattison School, C 


NEBRASKA 
Omaha and Lincoln: Kessler School, A 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester: Mrs. Mary E. Phinney, B 


NEW YORK 

New York City: Miss Olive E. D. Hart, C 
New York City: Muller-Walle School, B 
New York City: Nitchie School, A 

New York City: Studio of Speech-Reading, D 
Rochester: Miss Mildred E. Smith, 

Syracuse: Syracuse Clinic School, C 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville: Asheville Summer School, D 


OHIO 
Cincinnati: Cincinnati School, B 
Cleveland: Cleveland School. B 


Cleveland: Speech-Reading School, D 
Youngstown: Miss S. Blanche De France, C 
Toledo: Mrs. Rodney C. Dewey, B 


OREGON 
Eugene: Oregon School, C 
Portland: Miss Eleanor L. La France, C 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia: Kinzie School, D 
Philadelphia: Pomeroy School, E 
Pittsburgh: Pittsburgh School, A 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence: Providence School, B 


TEXAS 
Dallas: Dallas School, C 
Houston: Houston School, C 


INDEX OF ADVERTISEMENTS 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle: McKerral School, B 
Tacoma: Tacoma School, C 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Huntington: Miss Nora Downing, B 


WISCONSIN 


Wausau: Gebhart Summer School, E 
BERMUDA 
Hamilton: Miss Eleanor E. Bluck, C 
CANADA 


Montreal: Miss Margaret J. Worcester, D 
Toronto: Toronto School, 
Toronto: Miss Tuller’s School, C 


Organizations for the Hard of Hearing 


American Federation of Organizations, G 
Boston Guild, 

Cleveland Club, G 

New York League (Handwork Shop), G 
San Francisco League, 

Toledo League, 

Toronto Club, G 

Washington Club, G 


Books 


FOR TEACHERS AND CHILDREN 
Attractive Textbooks for Deaf Children,Croker, 
Jones and Pratt. M 
Books for Deaf Children, Louise Upham, L 
Reading Books for Deaf Children, K 
Course in English,J. W. Jones. K 
Five-Slate System, Miss Barry, L 
Formation and Development of Elementary Eng- 
lish Sounds, Caroline A. Yale, L 
Raindrop, The, K 
Story Charts (Northampton), M 
Defective Speech, A. M. Bell, O 
LIP-READING TEXTBOOKS 
Bruhn: “The Muller-Walle Method,” F 
Garfield and McCaughrin: “The Mentor Course in 
Speech-Reading for Adults,” 
Morgenstern: “Lip-Reading for Class Instruction,” 


Nitchie: “Lip-Reading: Principles and_ Practice,” F 
Nitchie- “Advanced Lessons in Lip-Reading,” 


Hearing Instruments 


American Phonophor Corporation, H 
Bruhn, Lucy M., I 
Dictograph Products Corporation. G 
Gem Ear Phone Company, 

Globe Phone Manufacturing Co., J 
Potter Ear Phone, I 


Schools for the Correction of Speech 


CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles: Los Angeles School, O 

San Francisco: Canifornia School, O 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington: Miss Jennie Hedrick, O 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston: Boston Stammerers’ Institute, O 

NEW YORK 

Ithaca: Martin School for Speech Correction, O 

New York City: Miss Ethel M. Outerbridge, O 
TENNESSEE 

Memphis: Miss Smith’s School, O 


Oral Schools for Deaf Children 
GEORGIA 
Macon: Miss Arbaugh's School, M 


MARYLAND 
Kensington: Miss Reinhardt’s School, M 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Northampton: The Clarke School, L 


MISSOURI 
St. Louis: Central Institute for the Deaf, L 


NEW YORK 
New York City: Wright Oral School, N 
Miscellaneous 


Luden’s Menthol Cough Drops, P 
Bay State Shoe Co., E 
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CHANGES AND CRITICISMS 


The Volta Review comes to you this month from a new firm of printers. They are 
much nearer to us than the Wisconsin house which has done our work for the last 
eighteen months, and we hope that the delays which have so greatly annoyed you and 
us can now be eliminated. 

You will notice several differences in the appearance of the magazine. The most 
noticeable is in the binding. This method of binding is an experiment. Undoubtedly it 
has advantages (for one thing, the book will stay open at the right place without having 
to be held), but there are disadvantages too, and we want you to tell us exactly what 
~~ think about it. The binding preferred by most of you is the one we will have in 
uture. 

We are grateful to all of our friends who gave us their frank opinions of our maga- 
zine’s faults and virtues during the recent campaign, and we hope to make improvements 
by following some of the suggestions. Please feel free at any time to write to us about 
anything you do not like, and—please don’t forget to tell us what you do like. 


A FIELD SECRETARY FOR THE FEDERATION 


For some time those interested both in the work of the Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing and in the Association which owns the Volta Bureau have felt 
troubled because there was so much duplication of work in the two offices. Inquiries 
came to one that should have been sent to the other, causing delays and unnecessary 
letter writing. Both were frequently called on for a single piece of information that 
one could easily have given. The Federation officials have been troubled, too, because 
there was no regular employee to attend to the office work of that organization. Through 
the generosity of the New York League, which has allowed the use of its rooms as 
headquarters, Miss Peck, the Federation’s Corresponding Secretary, has been enabled to 
give much time and effort to promoting its interests; but to meet all the demands of a 
growing organization was manifestly more than one busy woman should be called upon to 
do, in addition to her regular duties as Executive Secretary of the New York League. 
Yet the Federation’s financial condition did not permit it to employ a full-time office 
worker. 

To relieve Miss Peck and to avoid the duplication of effort, the Volta Bureau and the 
Board of Managers of the Federation have made an arrangement which, it is hoped, will 
give great satisfaction to all concerned. A joint employee has been secured, who will give 
two-thirds of each working day to the work of the Federation. The remaining third 
will be spent in clerical work for the Association and the two organizations will bear 
the expense of the salary proportionately, the Federation’s share being generously pro- 
vided by two anonymous donors. 

Beginning March first, then, the business office of the Federation will be at 1601 35th 
Street N. W., Washington, D. C., where its correspondence will be handled by Miss 
Winnifred Washburn, Field Secretary. The official headquarters will remain in New York. 

Miss Washburn, the new Field Secretary, is a graduate of the Horace Mann School, 
Boston; of Wellesley College, and of the Normal Department of the Kinzie School of 
Speech Reading, Philadelphia. Her normal course was taken mainly to give her a deeper 
insight into the needs of the deaf, among whom she had determined to work. She has 
had much experience at correspondence management, and readers of the Volta Review know, 
something of the success with which she directed the magazine’s recent subscription cam- 
paign. There is, therefore, small need for an introduction. The editor, on behalf of both 
the Federation and the Bureau, bespeaks for her the co-operation of every member of the 
Federation and each person enrolled in the Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf. 


“GRAND PRIZE” WON BY MISS RUTH ROBINSON 


The “Grand Prize,” offered in the Volta Review’s subscription campaign, for the 
largest number of subscriptions secured by one person, has been awarded to Miss Ruth 
Robinson, of Youngstown, Ohio. Miss Robinson was tireless in her efforts to promote 
the success of the campaign, and her unflagging energy and optimism added no little to 
the zest with which the workers at headquarters pursued their tasks. If every subscriber 
had accomplished what she did, the circulation of the magazine would be rapidly ap- 
proaching the 100,000 mark. 

As stated in the prize offer, Miss Robinson was given her choice of a course of 
thirty lessons in speech reading at any school advertised in the Volta Review, or the 
equivalent, sixty dollars in cash. It gives us pleasure to extend congratulations and the 
check. 

We also express our sincere thanks to all others (and there were many) who so 
generously gave of their time and effort to make our campaign go “over the top.” While 
we did not secure as large an increase as was hoped, many names were added to the 
list, and we hope that a better magazine will be the result. 
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Schools of Lip-Reading 


CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles and Pasadena Schools, 
Pasadena: A 

Redlands: Miss Olive E. Harris, C 

San Francisco: San Francisco School, A 

San Francisco: California School, A 

Berkeley: Branch of the California School 


COLORADO 
Denver: Whitaker School, B 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington: District of Columbia School, C 
Washington: Hubert Studio, E 

Washington: Washington School, E 


{ILLINOIS 

Chicago: Chicago School, A 
IOWA 

Des Moines: Des Moines School, B 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville: Kentucky School, E 
LOUISIANA 

New Orleans: Miss Sally Spyker, B 
MAINE 

Portland: Miss Margaret J. Worcester, D 
MARYLAND 

Baltimore: Miss Avondale N. Gordon, B 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston: Boston School, A 

Boston: Muller-Walle School, B 
Boston: New England School, D 
Cambridge: Cambridge School, C 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit: Detroit School, C 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis: Minneapolis School, A 
St. Paul: St. Paul School, B 


MISSOURI 

Kansas City: Kansas City School, C 
St. Louis: Central Institute, A 

St. Louis: Pattison School, C 


NEBRASKA 
Omaha and Lincoln: Kessler School, A 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester: Mrs. Mary E. Phinney, B 


NEW YORK 

New York City: Miss Olive E. D. Hart, C 
New York City: Muller-Walle School, B 
New York City: Nitchie School, A 

New York City: Studio of Speech-Reading, D 
Rochester: Miss Mildred E. Smith, B 
Syracuse: Syracuse Clinic School, 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville: Asheville Summer School, D 


OHIO 

Cincinnati: Cincinnati School, B 

Cleveland: Cleveland School, B 

Cleveland: Speech-Reading School, D 
Youngstown: Miss S. Blanche De France, C 
Toledo: Mrs. Rodney C. Dewey, B 

Urbana: Central Ohio School, A 


OREGON 
Eugene: Oregon School, C 
Portland: Miss Eleanor L. La France, C 


PENNSYLVANIA 
iladelphia: Kinzie School, D 


RHODE ISLAND 
Ovidence: Providence School, B 


TEXAS 
Dallas: Dallas School, C 
ouston: Houston School, C 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle: McKerral School, B 
Tacoma: Tacoma School, C 
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WEST VIRGINIA 
Huntington: Miss Nora Downing, B 


WISCONSIN 
Wausau: Gebhart Summer School, E 
BERMUDA 
Hamilton: Miss Elinor E. Bluck, C 
CANADA 


Montreal: Miss Margaret f Worcester, D 
Toronto: Toronto School, 
Toronto: Miss Tuller’s School, C 


Organizations for the Hard of Hearing 


American Federation of Organizations, G 
Boston Guild, G 

Cleveland Club, G 

San Francisco League, G 

Toledo League, G 

Toronto Club, 

Washington Club, G 


Books 


FOR TEACHERS AND CHILDREN 
Attractive Textbooks for Deaf Children,Croker, 
Jones and Pratt, M 
Books for Deaf Children, Louise U K 
Reading Books for Deaf Children, 
Course in English,J. W. Jones, K 
Five-Slate System, Miss Barry, K 
Formation and Development of Elementary Eng- 
lish Sounds, Caroline A. Yale, K 
Raindrop, The, G 
Defective Speech, A. M. Bell, 
LIP-READING TEXTBOOKS 
Bruhn: “The Muller-Walle Method,” F : 
Garfield and McCaughrin: “The Mentor Course in 
Speech-Reading for Adults,” F 
Morgenstern: “Lip-Reading for Class Instruction,” 


E 
Nitchie: “Lip-Reading: Principles and Practice,” F 
Nitchie- “Advanced Lessons in Lip-Reading,” F 


Hearing Instruments 
American Phonophor Corporation, H 
Bruhn, M., 
Dictograph Products Corporation, I 
Gem Ear Phone Company, I 
Globe Phone Manufacturing Co., J 
Potter Ear Phone, I 


Schools for the Correction of Speech 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles: Los Angeles School, O 
San Francisco: California School, O 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA : 
Washington: Miss Jennie Hedrick, O 


MARYLAND 
Myrtle Davis Shackley, O 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston: Boston Stammerers’ Institute, O 


NEW YORK 
Ithaca: Martin School for Speech Correction, O 


TENNESSEE 
Memphis: Miss Smith’s School, O 


Oral Schools for Deaf Children 
GEORGIA 


Macon: Miss Arbaugh’s School, M 
MARYLAND 

Kensington: Miss Reinhardt’s School, M 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Northampton: The Clarke School, L 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis: Central Institute for the Deaf, L 
NEW YORK 

New York City: Wright Oral School, N 
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Luden’s Menthol Cough Drops, H 
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New Features 


For some time it has been evident to us that a department in the Vota 
REviIEw, devoted to employment suggestions, would be of service to many of 
our readers. It was not inaugurated, however, because our sonal staff could 
not undertake any more duties. 


In many of the letters submitted in the recent contests in our subscrip- 
tion campaign, the suggestion that we establish such a department was made, 
confirming our opinion that it was needed. This time, almost simultaneously 
with the demand, came the welcome news of a man who could and would take 
charge of the work. His first contribution appears in this issue, and if his 
readers will write to him and extend their co-operation, he will make “The 
Day’s Work” one of the most serviceable features ever conceived by a maga- 
zine. He does not intend to conduct an employment agency for the deafened. 
He will, with your assistance, simply furnish ideas from which the intelligent 
man or woman in need of a position will doubtless be able to find the field 
best suited. 


He is capable, earnest, and ready to be of service. He is deeply interested 
in work for the deaf. For the present he is nameless. 


If you have made good in spite of deafness, or if you know a man or 
woman who has, even at the most inconspicuous and apparently unimportant 
task, write to “The Job Man,” in care of the Votta Review, and tell him the 
details, that the experience may be used to help some one who has not yet 
“found himself.” 


We had intended to call attention to Mr. Ferrall’s .“Volts”; but lo, he has 
done it himself! It’s just as well, perhaps, because he says that we never read 
his articles before they appear, and we should dislike to consign our beloved 
humorist to the Ananias class by Gaplaying a too-previous knowledge of his 
productions ! 


The Needs of Our Schools for the Deaf 


There appears this month the second installment of an article that should be 
read with great interest by every person connected with a school for the deaf. 
The author is exceptionally well known throughout the profession, and, as she 
states, has served in various capacities in a number of schools. To prevent 
odious comparisons of the institutions, the author’s name is withheld. In the 
March Votta Review, she discussed the supervisor, her qualifications, handi- 
caps and duties. This month the teacher is the topic, and in the final install- 
ment the superintendent and the board of directors will come in for their share 
of praise and blame. 


In many cases, the faults mentioned in this article undeniably exist. In 
more than one school the board of directors, if they knew of certain conditions, 
would take drastic action. But they do not find out for themselves, and the 
teacher dare not tell them for fear of losing her position. In more than one 
school there are teachers and supervisors whose ignorance and unfitness con- 
stitute nothing less than a crime committed against the children in their care. 
We, like others who know these things, cannot remedy them, but we present 
them for your serious consideration, hoping that you are one of those who can. 
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The Appeal of the Deaf Child 


With this number we are beginning to realize a long-standing ambition—to 
have a department to discuss the special problems of mothers and teachers of deaf 
children. Only those who have tried it know how extremely difficult it is to 
secure material that will meet the needs of these two classes of readers. We 
have frequently been criticised for not publishing more along this line, and 
could only reply that it seemed impossible to induce teachers to write. 

This new department, of which Miss Elizabeth Alden Byrd has charge, will 
welcome letters and contributions from anyone who is interested in a deaf child. 
We earnestly hope that many will respond at once. If the mothers and teachers 
will tell Miss Byrd of the difficulties they encounter, she will try to find solutions 
for them. 

If you are neither a mother nor a teacher of deaf children, will you not 
speak of the department to the mothers and teachers you know? Or send us 
their addresses, that we may bring it to their attention. 


The Deaf As Automobile Drivers 


Several states have passed laws prohibiting the deaf from securing licenses 
to drive automobiles, on the ground that their deafness makes them a menace to 
themselves and others. On first thought, any hearing person is likely to con- 
sider the deaf man an unsafe driver, but an examination of accident records 
and a careful investigation into the requirements for safe driving almost in- 
variably convince a fair-minded individual that the deaf driver does not endanger 
himself or others because of his deafness. 

The deaf and their friends are conducting an active campaign to prevent 
unjust discrimination in this matter, and it is encouraging to note that the authot- 
ities in Pennsylvania are taking steps to remove the ban against deaf drivers, 
and that the legislatures of California and Washington have defeated bills in- 
tended to prevent the deaf from driving. 

The Board of Directors of the American Association have expressed their 
opinion in a resolution (see page 248), which has been sent to the authorities 
in several states. It is to be hoped that New Jersey, the District of Columbia, 
Maryland, and other states which now refuse to grant licenses to the deaf will 
soon permit them to prove their fitness for safe driving. 


Wanted—A Drawing 


“The Job Man” is receiving interesting letters about “The Day’s Work.” 
More are invited, from all who are interested. However, no one has yet sent 
in a drawing suitable to use as a heading for his department. We want one 
about five inches in width and an inch and a half in height, with an evident 
application to the contents of “The Day’s Work.” If you can draw, here is an 
easy way to earn five dollars. 


A Free Subscription 


Would you like a free subscription to the Vorta Review? You may have 
one, with little effort on your part. This is the way: 
_ Send us the names of six or more possible subscribers. We will write to 
them (without using your name), send them sample copies, and try to secure 
their interest. If six of them subscribe, we will credit you with a year’s sub- 
scription at no cost to you. If more or less than six subscribe, your subscription 
will be credited proportionately. If you are already a subscriber, your time will 
be extended. 

In this simple way you may accomplish three good things: first, you may 
help others who need help badly, though possibly they do not realize it now; 
second, you may help the Vo_ta Review to grow bigger, better and more useful ; 


. third, you may secure the magazine for yourself free of charge. 
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YOUR ASSOCIATION 


Some of the subscribers to the Volta Review do not realize that they are 
members of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf. Some of them have never looked inside the cover-page of the VoLTa 
REVIEW to see who are the officers and directors. To them the Association is 
only a name, and not always a very familiar one. 


WHO ARE ITS MEMBERS? 


Just as every person who becomes a member of the Association receives a 
subscription to the VoLttTa REvIEw, so every person who subscribes for the VoLta 
REVIEW automatically becomes a member of the Association. 


WHAT DOES IT DO? 


“But,” some one occasionally asks, “what does the Association exist for, 
besides the publication of the magazine?” 

A very great deal more. All the work of the Volta Bureau is carried on 
by the Association. It answers inquiries from those who, dazed by the discov- 
ery that they have the responsibility of bringing up a deaf child, learn of the 
Bureau and write for information and guidance. It handles books on the edu- 


‘cation of the deaf. It preserves the largest and most complete library in the. 


world on subjects relating to deafness. 

It promotes the teaching of speech to the deaf, (A) by providing for the 
tuition of the normal students at Clarke School; (B) by the distribution of free 
literature; (C) by constantly advocating that all who are deaf use speech and 
lip-reading as their means of communication, 

It maintains a teachers’ agency free to all members. It answers queries of 
all kinds in regard to the deaf, the hard of hearing, schools, lip-reading, hearing 
aids, etc., etc. The number and variety of letters received daily by the Bureau 
could scarcely be imagined by the average member of the Association. 


YOU HELP TO MAKE THIS WORK POSSIBLE 


By your small membership fee you perhaps bring hope to the heart of some 
mother who has been shuddering at the thought that her deaf child would have 
to grow up dumb; or encouragement to some lonely soul who, deprived by 
deafness of his means of understanding his fellowmen, has despairingly resigned 
himself to a life of wretchedness. Surely you are interested in this great 
work. Surely you want it to continue and to grow until every deaf child and 
every deafened adult is receiving the instruction and guidance that will help 
him most. 

Then Do Your Share! 


WHAT CAN YOU DO? 


Retain your membership. 

Take a life membership, if possible. 

Read the Votta Review thoroughly. 

Recommend it to your friends. 

Write for it. 

Advertise in it. 

Tell the parents of every deaf child you meet about the work the 
Association is doing for them, and urge them to join. 

8. Speak of the Bureau to every hard of hearing person you meet, and 
urge him to subscribe for the only magazine with articles written especially 
for him. 

If YOU and all the sient members will do these things, the Association 
will have the money to do better and broader work. 

WILL YOU? 
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The Federation Conference 


Only five years ago the gathering together of a group of people represent- 
ing a national movement on behalf of the hard-of-hearing was an unheard-of 
thing. This summer’s meeting in Chicago of the American Federation of Organ- 
izations for the Hard of Hearing was only the third real conference of the kind, 
and yet no one who attended it could fail to be impressed with the realization 
that here was the nucleus of an organization destined to alter the status of the 
hard of hearing person socially, educationally and economically. 


An ambitious program was presented, with special sections on the Prevention 
and Control of Deafness, the Deafened Child, Education, Employment and 
Rehabilitation, and Lip-Reading, and every paper contained a message that will 
add impetus to the movement to provide, for the individual handicapped by 
acquired deafness, the opportunity to meet and compete with his hearing brother 
on equal terms. 


For the last two years, the Votta Review has published almost the entire 
proceedings of the conferences of the Federation, issuing the transactions in 
pamphlet form after their completion in the magazine. This year a new plan 
will be followed. It is most desirable that the bound copies of the proceedings 
be placed on sale as early as possible; and, as the program this year was espe- 
cially long, there would be an unfortunate delay if all of the papers were held 
for publication in the Votta Review. Consequently, an arrangement has been 
made to have only a few of the papers appear in the magazine, to acquaint the 
general public with the nature of the various discussions. The publication of 
the bound copies will be completed, if possible, by December 15th, instead of 
April or May, as heretofore. On this account many papers of great interest and 
importance will necessarily be omitted from the pages of the Votta Review, but 
all will be sent without cost to the members of the Federation, and others may 
obtain them at a nominal charge. . 


The Convention At Belleville 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf is the oldest organiza- 
tion of those interested in the deaf child on this side of the Atlantic. Its tri- 
ennial meeting was held this summer in Belleville, at the handsome new home of 


the Ontario School for the Deaf. There was a total attendance of 241, and most - 


of those present remained throughout the entire five days devoted to the program 
and its accompanying festivities. 


The noteworthy papers, the beautiful weather, the excellent accommodations 
provided by the hospitable Canadians, and the pleasure of renewing old acquaint- 
ances all combined to make the gathering delightful as well as profitable. Council 
Bluffs, lowa, was selected as the next convention point, and the executive com- 
mittee was empowered to decide whether the meeting there should be held in 
1925 or 1926. The consensus of opinion was that the convention should meet 
biennially instea* of triennially, but as an international conference of instructors 
of the deaf is to be held in England in 1925, it may appear wise to postpone 
the American convention to 1926, in order that as many delegates as_ possible 
from North America may be encouraged to attend the English gathering. 
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Forward Steps in Your Association 


During the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, at Belleville, 
Ontario, an informal meeting was held that was of intense interest to the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. The meeting 
was for the purpose of discussing plans for the Association’s future, and the 
interest it aroused was plainly evidenced by the large attendance and animated 
discussion. 

The question of what the Association could do to increase the supply of 
well-trained teachers of the deaf received careful consideration. Superintendent 
after superintendent testified to the scarcity of desirable instructors and the in- 
adequacy of some of the self-styled “training schools.” A motion was unani- 
mously passed, asking the Board of Directors of the Association to establish a 
system of summer normal schools to be conducted under the auspices of the 
Association. 

This resolution will be considered by the Board at its annual midwinter 
meeting, at which time there are other suggestions to be presented, two of which 
are the outcome of the interest shown at Belleville. 

The first of these is a formal request, already presented to the President of 
the Association by Miss Leonard of Clarke School, Mrs. Hurd of the Rhode 
Island School, and Mrs. Moore of the Florida School, that the Board appoint a 
committee to make a careful study of the report of Mr. Haycock at Belleville, 
and present recommendations looking to the betterment of conditions in the pro- 
fession of teaching the deaf in the United States. 

The second suggestion is from the Clarke School Normal Association, which 
has appointed a committee to present to the Board of Directors of the American 
Association a request that the summer program meetings of the Association be 
resumed and summer schools for teachers established. 

It is evident that a deep concern exists regarding the progress of the educa- 
tion of the deaf; and that many members of the Association feel that the time 
is ripe for the organization to attack its problems with renewed vigor. 


Teachers of Lip-Reading and Methods of Teaching 


At least once a week, some prospective student asks the Volta Bureau, “What is the 
best method for me to study when I begin my lip-reading lessons?” Our invariable reply is: 
“All of the methods are good. Each one has produced excellent lip-readers, and each one has 
some pupils of which it cannot be proud. Your success depends far more upon the per- 
sonality of your teacher, and upon your own determination to succeed, than upon the method 
a _ We advise you to visit all of the schools within your reach and make your own 
selection.” 

Beyond a doubt, each teacher considers the method she uses far superior to any other, 
and that is as it should be. Without faith in her method, she would never secure a satis- 
factory result. However, a few moments’ thought will convince any fair-minded person that 
that does not justify her in. speaking ill of another method or another teacher. We do not 


mean to imply that the average teacher is so unprofessional as to do these things. Far . 
from it! The average teacher is as careful of the reputation of her competitor as of her © 


own; but once in a great while someone, either thoughtlessly or deliberately, allows herself 
to express adverse criticism. An instance of this happened recently, and came to our knowl- 
edge through the bewilderment of the inquirer. She said, “Mrs. X. does not think much of 
the Z. school. I had made up my mind to go there, but now I don’t know what to do.” 

Now the facts are these. Miss Z., the principal of the Z. school, is a young woman of 
the highest character and training. She has been graduated from two of the best normal 
schools in this country, and has demonstrated with many pupils that she is adequately pre- 
pared to teach, and teach well. Mrs. X., her critic, is a better lip-reader than Miss Z., but 
she has never been trained to teach in any school. No prospective student of music would 
think for a moment of studying with a person who played entirely by ear, rather than with 
one who had worked long and conscientiously with the best teachers available, even if the 
former was a more brilliant performer. 

Occasionally an inquirer resents the Volta Bureau’s not making his decision for him, but 
if he will pause to consider the question, he is bound to realize that the Bureau cannot 
honestly tell under what method or what teacher he will attain the highest success of which 
he is capable. 
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A Bureau of Ideas for Teaching 


Miss Elizabeth Alden Byrd, in this month’s installment of “The Appeal of the 
Deaf Child,” is presenting an interesting account of an experiment now in prog- 
ress in the Florida School for the Deaf. At the same time she is making a 
strong plea for the exchange of ideas among teachers. 

Last summer the editor spoke to a number of teachers, in various schools, about 
Miss Byrd’s department and her hope to make it of unprecedented usefulness to 
the teachers and parents of deaf children. Every one of them seemed interested, 
and all agreed that if teachers generally would make a practice of telling each 
other, through this department, of the experiments made in their schools, and of 
their varying degrees of success, great interest would be aroused and better work 
would be sure to follow. Several of these teachers expressed their willingness to 
write to Miss Byrd, and she is hoping for interesting material from them later on. 


She herself has spoken to some and written to others, but it has not been pos- 


sible to consult even a small fraction of all the teachers; hence this editorial 
Will you not consider yourself personally requested to contribute something 
to this department? Thank you. 


The Training of Teachers 


In England, before a candidate can claim to be qualified as a teacher of the 
deaf, he or she must pass an examination prepared by a special board appointed 
for the purpose. These examinations are published from time to time in “The 
Teacher of the Deaf,” and it would be interesting to know what the results would 
be if they were given to normal classes, or even experienced teachers, in this 
country. : 

One of the most important questions discussed by the members of the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf at their informal 
meeting in Belleville was that of a possible plan to standardize the training of 
American teachers and to stamp as “qualified” those meeting given requirements. 
It is a measure perhaps more important than anything concerning the education 
of the deaf in our country today, and it is greatly to be hoped that the interest 
of the Association will bring forth tangible results within the next year or two. 


The August number of “The Teacher of the Deaf” contained the most recent 
of the English examinations referred to above. It is exceedingly interesting and 
practical, and although some of the questions are difficult, any good teacher of 
the deaf should be able to pass it. Twelve of the British candidates did so, but 
comments were made by some of the examiners as follows: 

“He had never given a lesson before his head, a serious defect in training.” 

“Articulation and speech teaching, from the candidates’ statements, seem to be in a pre- 
carious condition as regards the future success of the oral system throughout the country.” 

“As regards methods of getting a deaf child to produce the required sounds, their only 
idea seemed to be to go on saying the sound in a natural manner till the child followed suit. 
No ‘teaching’ was shown.” 

“It is quite obvious that some of the candidates do not get trained, and it is not fair to 
the teacher or to the profession.” 


Now if these comments can be made in a country where for some years it 
has been the custom for candidates to take a qualifying examination, do we not 
shudder at the thought of what could be said of some of our teachers, whose 
so-called training consisted of six weeks or so of theory from a self-styled 
normal instructor, without a single deaf child on whom to practice? 


Line up with your Association, and let’s do something about it! 


(Further Ed'torial Comment on Page 541) 
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THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


Presumption 

Not long ago the Volta Bureau received a letter from one A. J. Pacini, of 
Chicago, who signed himself “Director Biophysical Research Department, Victor 
X-Ray Corporation.” He stated that he was desirous of conducting a medico- 
economic study of the deaf, and requested our assistance. He received some 
reprints and a copy of the Votta Review. 

The character of the “medico-economic study” was revealed a week later, 
when the secretary of an organization for the hard of hearing received the 
following letter, signed by A. J. Pacini: 

“Through the courtesy of the Votta Review I have the name of 
your organization as being interested in the welfare of those suffering 
from impaired hearing. 

“T am certain that you are more than interested in the enclosed 
brilliant article by Dr. J. J. Richardson, Ear Specialist, of Washington, 
Comments are scarcely necessary, but we wish to make this statement: the 

Votta Review has in no way recommended or endorsed the “enclosed brilliant 
article.” 


Proceedings of the Chicago Conference 


The proceedings of the fourth annual meeting of the American Federation 
of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing are being prepared for publication in 
permanent form, and it is hoped that they may be in the hands of the members 
by or before January, 1924. Heretofore the proceedings of the meeting of the 
Federation have been published almost in toto in the Votta Review, but this -has 
necessitated great delay in the publication of the bound copies, and this year it 
was thought best to have only a few papers, representing the various sections 
of the conference, appear in the magazine, and to issue the bound copies at an 
earlier date. 

There are many papers of great interest, besides those that have appeared in 
the Votta Review, all of which will be found in the official volume. They are: 
Address of Welcome, Mrs. A. L. Drum; President’s Address, Dr. Harold Hays; 
Medical School Inspection, Dr. H. O. Jones; The Deafened Child, His Handicaps 
and ‘Their Correction, Dr. M. A. Goldstein; Classification of Deaf and Deafened 
Children From the Medical and Educational Standpoint, Dr. James Kerr Love; 
Problems of Deafness as Revealed in Public School Examinations and 
How to Meet Them, Dr. F. W. Bock; Medical Treatment of the Deafened Child, 
Dr. Joseph C. Beck; The Attitude of the Individual, Earnest Elmo Calkins; 
Educational and Social Value of Local Organizations, Mildred Kennedy; Indus- 
trial Rehabilitation Service Through Federal and State Acts, Dr. Harry E. Mock; 
Creating Employment Through the Workshop, Mrs. B. C. Bowen; The Use of 
the Voice in Teaching Lip-Reading, Mrs. E. B. Nitchie; Why a Practice Depart- 
ment, Martha E. Bruhn (this paper appeared in “Oralism and Auralism’ for 
July); Lip-Reading in Hospitals, Coralie N. Kenfield; Coordination, Louise 
Howell; Lectures for the Deafened on Art and Letters, Mrs. O. J. Matthews; 
Personally Conducted European Tours for the Hard of Hearing, Alma H. 
Austin. The responses to the Roll-Call of Constituent Bodies, the report of the 
annual business meeting, and the round table discussion, added to the formal 
papers, will make the volume one to be highly prized and kept for reference. 


Recreation 


There appears in this issue of the Volta Review the fifth of a series of six articles on 
“The Deafened at Play,” which should prove a boon not only to the various organizations 
for the hard of hearing, but to teachers of the deaf as well. How many times is the cry 
heard, “Oh, I’m on the committee for the party tonight, and I haven’t the slightest idea 
what to do!” If all of those who work among either the deaf or the deafened will keep 
these articles at hand for ready consultation, they will find their recreation difficulties 
minimized, for the games, dances, marches and “stunts” which Miss Cooper describes 
have all been carefully tested and found worthy. 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING, INCORPORATED 
Founded by the late Edward B. Nitchie in 1903 


Private and Class Instruction Day and Evening Practice Classes 
Normal Training Course Lecture Classes 
Postgraduate Normal Course Practice Department 


Authorized to give Normal Course— 
Miss Juliet D. Clark, 603 Story Building, Los Angeles, California. 
Miss Lucy Ella Case, 603 Story Building, Los Angeles, California. 
Miss Gertrude Torrey, 102 Auditorium Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
California School of Lip-Reading, 915 Shreve Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


Mrs. EDWARD B. NITCHIE, Principal 
824 Canadian Pacific Building,, 342 Madison Ave. 3% New York City 
Lip-Reading: Principles and Practice, REVISED EDITION, by Edward B. Nitchie, published by 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. Price, $2.50 net. The most widely used textbook on lip-reading. 


Los Angeles and Pasadena Schools of Lip Reading 
Miss Lucy Ella Case——Principals——-Miss Juliet Douglass Clark 
Normal, Advanced and Elementary Courses in Lip-Reading. Voice Defects corrected 


and stammerers helped. Practice Department a specialty. The Principals are authorized 
to grant the Nitchie Diploma. 


Voice Correction and Coaching Practice Department 
MISS MARY E. RICE MISS MARIAN J. ANDERSON 
SCHOOLS OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
604 Story Building 408 Braley Building 
Los Angeles, Calif. Pasadena, Calif. 
Pittsburg School of Lip-Reading Boston School of Lip-Reading 
ELIZABETH BRAND, Principal RETEOD 
- 1105 Highland Building PITTSBURGH, PA. Private Lessons—Practice Classes 
Nitchie Method Conversation Class 
Introduced lip-reading into schools at MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 


Pittsburgh, Pa., and Springfield, Ohio 


602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass. 


California School of Lip-Reading 
Miss Coralie N. Kenfield Mrs. Theodore Poindexter 
Co-Principals 
NITCHIE METHOD MULLER-WALLE METHOD 
The Principals are authorized to award the Nitchie Normal Diploma to qualified appiicants. 
916 SHREVE BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Berkeley Branch, 107 Wright Building, Berkeley, Cal. 


Minneapolis. Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
School of Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf 


435 Andrus Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Private Lessons Conversation Classes 


Small Classes Normal Course 
MISS IDA P. LINDQUIST, B. A. celiac 
Principal MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal | 
Normal Graduate of the New York School 
Daily Practice Department for the Hard of Hearing ; 
112 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Nitehie Method 


Entered as second-class matter at the post office at Baltimore, Md., under Act of August 24, 1912. Gs 
Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1919, a 
authorized January 22, 1922. BE 

Published monthly by the Volta Bureau. (Copyright, 1923.) Be 

Publication Office: Monumental Printing Company, 1918 Harford Avenue, Baltimore, Md. a 

Editorial Office: 1601 35th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading 
for the Deaf Adult 


TWENTY-SECOND SEASON 


Regular Course: Thirty individual lessons,| Advanced Practice Department: New 
with the privilege of attending practice | courses outlined in response to a long felt 
classes without extra charge. need for advanced work. The “Group 
Normal Courses: This department is open | Work” is especially designed to give pupils 
to the deaf as well as to those who can | abundant practice to overcome the difficulty 
hear. Post-graduate courses for teachers.| of reading unfamiliar and untrained lips.* 


MARTHA E. BRUHN, Principal 601 Pierce Building, 
HELEN N. THOMAS, Associate Copley Square, Boston, Massachusetts 


*Two sets of these exercises, containing material for 24 lessons, are now on sale. 
Price complete, $4.25. Send orders to the school. ‘ 


MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON SEATTLE, WASH. 3114 PLUM ST. 
Branch Normal Training School of The McKerral School of Lip-Reading 


The Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading Lone McKorral, Princigat 
Individual Lessons. Small Classes 


1424 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. Muller-Walle Branch Normal Training School 


iL. 


DENVER, COLORADO 


WHITAKER SCHOOL OF SPEECH-READING 


Established 1916—Students From 16 States 


- 2 oe course in speech-reading, combined with the health-giving climate of 
olorado. 

Students not admitted for less than the regular nine-months course of 125 lessons and 
extensive daily practice. Our experience has proved that those who believe they can 
become proficient lip-readers by taking a much shorter course are doomed to disappoint- 
rent: Learning lip-reading is like learning a new language; it cannot be done in a few 
weeks. 

; A near relative of a former pupil says: “On account of her being hard of hearing she 
1 had buried hopes and ambitions with a resignation that ate into the hearts of all her 
“ friends, but since her course in speech-reading at the Whitaker School she has ‘come 
le back’ to us filled with the joy of living, with an interest in everything worth while and 

: with her hopes and ambitions resurrected.” : 

This school is endorsed by Dr. George Norlin, President, University of Colorado, 
Dr. E. A. Alderman, President University of Virginia, Prof. Jacob Reighard, University of 
Michigan, Dr. Thomas C. McCracken, Ohio University, and leading aurists of Colorado 
and other states. B. L. Whitaker, A. M., Principal, V. Sinclair, A. B., Associate. Write 
for catalog. Whitaker School of Speech-Reading, 1509 Vine Street, Denver, Colorado. 


The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


Established November, 1908 


MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Twelfth Night Club, 47 West 44th St., New York City 


Normal Graduate Miss Bruhn’s School. Postgraduate Kinzie School 
Private and Class Lessons. Practice Classes. 
3 Normal Training Course. Summer Course in Country. 


MISS MARY DUGANE, Principal 


Lecture Courses. 


4665 Woodward Avenue 


DETROIT SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
for the Adult Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
NITCHIE METHOD 
Miss Florence A. Strickland 


Detroit, Michigan 


Telephone, 8502 Circle 101 W. 52nd St., New York City 
MISS OLIVE E. D. HART 
Specialist in Lip-Reading and Correcting 
Defects of all kinds, whatever the cause. 
Improvement. . Constructive, inspirational 
adapted to the needs of pupils of any age. 


Voice 
methods 


TORONTO SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 4 
Branch Normal Training Course | 

MISS GRACE K. WADLEIGH 1 
Muller-Walle Method 52 College St., Toronto, Can, 


THE PATTISON SCHOOL 


Lip-Reading Speech Correction 
Muller-Walle Branch Normal Training School 
MRS. ALICE M. G. PATTISON 
4254 OLIVE STREET ST. LOUIS 
Everett W. Pattison Memorial Scholarships for 
Advanced Lip-Readers 


OLIVE E. HARRIS 
Normal Graduate, Los Angeles School of 
Lip-Reading 
114 W. Palm Ave., Y. W. C. A. Building, 
Redlands, Cal. Riverside, Cal. 


Oregon School of Lip-Reading 
MRS. FLORENCE L. EVANS, Principal 
ge Graduate of the Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 


ast 18th Avenue Eugene, Oregon 


HOUSTON SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Marguerite S. Birge, Normal Graduate, Nitchie School 
Successor to Laura A. Davies 
612% GRAY AVENUE HOUSTON, TEXAS 


SUSAN E. VALENTINE 
Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of 
Lip-Reading 


301A Monroe Street Brooklyn, N, Y. 


MRS. MARY E. PHINNEY 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Muller-Walle Method of Lip-Reading 
389 Amherst St. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 
Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf 
Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 
to the Adult Deaf 


405 N. Y. Life Building 


MISS GRACE I. TULLER 


Normal Graduate of the Nitchie School of Lip-Reading © 
2 Queen’s Park Toronto, Canada 


CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF LIP-READING — 
Branch Normal Training School for Teachers 
MISS LOUISE HOWELL 
Muller-Walle Method. 859 Rose Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


S. BLANCHE De FRANCE 
Teacher of Lip-Reading 
1619 Ohio Avenue YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Nitchie Method 


Kansas City School of Lip-Reading © 


Mrs. Verna Owen Randal, Principal 

Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of 

Lip-Reading 

Private Lessons—Practise Department 
Conversation Classes 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 


Baltimore Ave. at 9th St. 


MISS MILDRED E. SMITH 
Normal Graduate Muller-Walle School of Boston 


138 Warwick Avenue Rochester, N. & 


Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
711 Oswego St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


MISS ELIZABETH G. DELANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, NITCHIE and MULLER- 
WALLE Methods 
Private Instruction. Small Group Classes. 
Practice Classes. 


The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


THE KINZIE METHOD OF INSTRUCTION IN SPEECH READING 
ENDORSED BY THE LATE DR. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


Used in the Philadelphia Public Schools 
Regular Course, 30 individual lessons and extensive class practice. 


Practice Courses, including Beginners’, Intermediate, Advanced, General and Conversation 
Classes 


Regular Normal Course. Revised Postgraduate Normal Course 


Normal Training includes: Lectures, Quizzes, Individual Lessons, Graded Class Practice, 
- Observation 


NORMAL TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSE, for graduates of the Regular or Revised 
Postgraduate Normal Course 


THE KINZIE SCHOOL OF SPEECH-READING FOR THE 
DEAFENED ADULT 


Principals: MISS CORA ELSIE KINZIE MISS ROSE KINZIE 
Assistant Teachers: Miss Margaret Crawley, Miss Leah Steele, Miss Alice Grant Smith, 

Mrs. John E. D. Trask 
1606 Locust Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A limited number of rooms are available in the clubhouse, in which building the 
school is located. 


THE KNICKERBACKER STUDIO CLUB 
OF 


SPEECH-READING 


Room 3, 115 East 56th Street, New York 
Founded by 


MRS. N. TODD PORTER, JR. 
An Educational Center for the Deafened Adult 
Open Week Days (except Saturday) from 9 to 1, beginning October the Fifteenth 


KINZIE METHOD 


Private Instruction. Practice Classes. Round Table for Advanced Students. 
Friday Lectures by Miss Walker at the Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, 
at Eleven o’Clock. 


Mrs. N. Todd Porter, Jr. graduate and Miss Jane B. Walker, A.M., Lecturer at the 
former instructor in the Kinzie School of Metropolitan Museum of Art; graduate and 
Speech-Reading, Philadelphia; graduate and former instructor on the staff of the Nitchie 
former instructor of the Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading, New York, and 
method. postgraduate in the Kinzie method. 


STUDIO CLUB COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Walter S. Gurnee 
Mrs. Paul Kennaday 


Mrs. Henry Dwight Chapin 
Mrs. Robert Edison Fulton 
Secretary, Miss Katherine S. Fowler 


The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


MARY D. SUTER 
Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading; 
Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech- Reading. 


1800 I St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF SPEECH-READING 
KINZIE METHOD 


BETTY C. WRIGHT 
Normal Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading; 
Formerly Instructor in Kinzie School, Philadelphia. 


Phone Franklin 5058 


October-June 
149 Metcalf Street, MONTREAL, CANADA 


MISS MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate Kinzie Method 
SPEECH READING, CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


July-September 
65 Thomas Street, PORTLAND, MAINE 


SPEECH READING SCHOOL FOR ADULTS 
2157 Euclid Avenue, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Kinzie Method : 


OPEN FROM OCTOBER TO JUNE 
Mrs. James R. Garfield, Graduate Kinzie School of Speech Reading 


Miss Lucy W. McCaughrin, Graduate and Instructor Kinzie School, Philadel- 
phia; Graduate and Instructor in Muller-Walle Method 


Regular Courses, Private Lessons for Beginners and Advanced Pupils 
Normal Course and Revised Post-Graduate Normal Course, Kinzie Method 


Address Communications to Mrs. Garfield 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


Miss Anna M. Frisbee 
Normal Graduate, Kinzie School 
945 Brook Street Louisville, Ky. 


COLUMBUS SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH READING 


KINZIE METHOD 
MRS. IDA H. WILSON 
State School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio 


PROVIDENCE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Muller-Walle Method Miss Marion A. Durfee 
10 Winthrop Bldg. 

335 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 


DES MOINES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


(Formerly conducted by Mrs. Lucelia Miller Moore) 
Nitchie Method 


ELIZABETH I. RANKIN 
205 Segal Building 


Cincinnati School of Lip-Reading 
and Speech Correction 

Private and Class Instruction in Lip-Reading 

for the Adult Deaf; Correction of the Various 


Speech Disorders and Abnormal Voices. 


Miss Hermine Mithoefer 
40; Andrews Building 
Fifth and Race Streets 


ST. PAUL SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
MRS. MINNIE R. GODFREY 
1722 Lincoln Avenue St. Paul, Minn. 


Cambridge School of Lip-Reading 
Mrs. ANNIE P. SENTER, Principal 
Normal Graduate—Nitchie School—New York 
Ware Hall Cambridge, Mass. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


E 


MISS S. SPYKER 
Muller-Walle Method of Lip-Reading 
Specialist in Speech Work 
1448 Joseph Street New Orleans, La 


MRS. ETHEL M. COLBY 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Muller-Walle Method of Lip-Reading 
Apt. 111, Dumbarton Manor, Dumbarton Road 


LEARN TO LISTEN WITH 
YOUR EYES 
Dallas School of Lip-reading 
Miss Edna Sanford Washington, 
Principal 
5329 Reiger Avenue, Dallas, Texas 


The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 
OF SPEECH READING 


Anna L. Staples KINZIE METHOD Clara M. Ziegler 


Regular and Normal Courses 


Why not take up a wonderfully inspiring profession? 
Our Normal Course is a practical training of teachers of 
high standard 


4 _ 4 Jefferson Hall, 175 Dartmouth St. 


Acorner of Trinity Court, where the 
Boston, Massachusetts New England School is situated. 


Omaha and Lincoln, Nebraska 


KESSLER SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Private Lessons Small Classes Practice Department Normal Course 
, Emma B. Kessler, 203 North 20th Street, Omaha, Nebraska 


Attractive Textbooks for 
Deaf Children 


“L/ NGUAGE STORIES AND DRILLS” 
Books I, II and III 


By 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals: Book I, 50c.; Books II 
and III, T5c. 
Send orders to 
MISS M. E. PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23d St. 


New York City 
NG 
“THE ROAD OF SILENCE” Books von 
By Louise Upham 
lowa By MARGARET BALDWIN Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Single copies, 30 cents.( By mail, 35 cents) The. Beginuer’a Book,. $1.00 
A Special rates for 25 or more copies The Guaoney Book — For Second-Year Classes. 
Sole Distributors for the United States and Canada Langeegs Drill Stories—For Third-Year So 
is THE SPEECH READERS GUILD OF What People Do—Short Lessons on the Trades and 
, y The above books are attractively illustrated in color 
339 Commonwealth Ave. BOSTON 17, MASS. Send orders direct to the author 
d : 
— BARRY’S FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM Formation and Development of 
Price, $2.50 net Elementary English Sounds 
’ 
Order from By CAROLINE A. YALE 
x Schoo? Yor the Deaf Revised and Enlarged Edition, 50 Cents 
& COLORADO SPRINGS Colorado CLARKESCHOOL Northampton, Mass. 
_ The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the- Speech-Reading World 
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Organizations for the Hard of Hearing 


1 to June 1. 


The Speech Readers Guild of Boston, Inc. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON 17, MASS. 


The Guild House, which is open throughout the year, offers club privileges 
to the adult hard of hearing. Visitors are welcome during office hours, daily, 10 
to 5 (Saturdays, 10 to 1), except Sundays and holidays. 


Social meetings, practice classes, lectures, handwork department. 
A limited number of transient guests can be accommodated at the Guild House. Preference is given 


to the deafened for whom it is desired to provide homelike surroundings 
speech reading or receiving medical treatment. Dining room privileges. 


CONDUCTED BY THOSE WITH IMPAIRED HEARING to serve as a medium for self-expression, 
and to provide incentive and opportunity to overcome the 


Activities from October 


while attending a school of 


handicap of deafness. 


EVERYBODY, EVERYWHERE 
Is invited to come and visit the 
CLUB HOUSE 


of the Toledo League for the Hard of 
Hearing; Opened November, 1920 
1957 Franklin Avenue TOLEDO, OHIO 


THE SPEECH-READING CLUB OF 
WASHINGTON 


4Has acquired a delightful new home at 
1710 I STREET NORTHWEST 


Visitors Welcome at All Meetings 


San Francisco League for the 
Hard of Hearing 


Club House 
1125 ELLIS STREET 


Open throughout the year to visitors 
and guests 


MRS. JOHN E. D. TRASK, President 
MISS ANITA ROBLETO, Secretary 


THE LIP-READING CLUB OF CLEVELAND, INC. 
For the Hard of Hearing 
Free Classes in Lip-Reading—Social Meetings— 
Circulating Library 
Miss Louise Howell, President 
Mrs. Laura Sawyer, Secretary 


2525 Euclid Avenue CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Laura M. Currie, President 


Y. W. C. A. Bldg. 


LIP-READING CLUB 

Alice Hetherington, Sec’y | 
Visitors cordially welcomed 
21 McGill St.. Toronte 


THE TORONTO 


COLUMBUS LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Social Gatherings, Lessons and Practice in 
Lip-Reading 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Y. W. C. A. ON THIRD ST. 


Form an Organization for the Hard of 


Hearing in Your Town 


1601 Thirty-Fifth Street N. W. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


Promotes and assists the establishment of local organizations for the deafened. 
Is your group a Constituent Body? Write for particulars to the Field Secretary 


Washington, D. C. 
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Books for Deaf Children 


Schools and 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
pupils. 
A HER 


MUSIC LESSON 


MISS ARBAUGH’S SCHOOL FOR DEAF 


CHILDREN 


“LOG CABIN HEIGHTS,” MACON, GA. 


Maintains a real home for your little deaf child. 
Uses speech exclusively in all departments. 
Provides an education by most advanced methods. 
Prepares your deaf child for schools with hearing 


OUR CLIMATE IS IDEAL 


THE OLDER GIRLS AT MT. VERNON 


MISS REINHARDT’S HOME 
SCHOOL FOR LITTLE 
DEAF CHILDREN 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address. 


MISS ANNA C. REINHARDT 
Kensington, Maryland 


THE CLARKE SCHOOL 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


Established in 1867 


An endowed School for Deaf Boys 
and Girls. The Oral Method is em- 
ployed and imperfect hearing is 
trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
‘Primary Department at five years of 
age, while Grammar-School grades 
fit students for High-School work. 
Manual Training is provided for both 
boys and girls. The pupils are 
grouped according to age, in three 
carefully supervised homes. There 
is a new central school building, a 
well - equipped gymnasium, and 
ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Story Charts 


For Class Work with Young 
Children 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each with manual............... $10.00 
Series II. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual.............. 15. 


CLARKE SCHOOL, Northampton, Mass. 


A COURSE IN ENGLISH 
for Pupils in Deaf Schools 


By J. W. JONES 
Superintendent of the Ohio School for the Deaf 


Book I, for Upper Primary Grades, revised,$0.€0 
Book Il, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades .60 
Book lil, for High School Grades, revised 
and a 
Illustrated Reader for Pupils of the 3rd and 


These books are especially adapted to ain 
the reading E habit and the language sense .. 
Published by the 
STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
COLUMBUS OHIO 
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Schools tor the Correction ot Speech 


WASHINGTON. SCHOOL FOR THE 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH 
Treatment of all forms of speech disorder. 
Defective, delayed or absent speech of children 

under five years given special attention. 
Normal Course offered in October. Accommo- 
dations secured for out-of-town pupils. 


JENNIE HEDRICK, Director 
3321 N Street, Washington, D. C. 


GLADYS M. G. RIVINGTON 


Graduate Institute Diseases of Speech and 
Voice, The Hague, Holland 
Voice Hygienics Correction Speech Defects 
Aural and Oral Instruction of the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing 


602 Mason Street San Francisco, Cal, 


MYRTLE DAVIS SHACKLEY 
Correction of Speech Defects 
Martin Method 
Instruction for the Deaf 


VOICES AND SPEECH IMPORVED 
STAMMERERS HELPED 


Los Angeles School of Lip-Reading 
603 Story Bldg, Broadway at 6th, 


1203 N. Charles St. Baltimore, Md. Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE RAINDROP 


An Appropriate Christmas Gift for Children 
ORDER NOW --- SUPPLY LIMITED 
Price, $1.50 Postage, 15c Additional 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


Ge Harper Oriphone 


Has proven its sterling worth to the hard of hearing for more than 
twenty years. 


We make Oriphones suitable to almost every degree of hearing, and 
we will be interested to know of your particular needs. 


Harper Oriphone Company 


Boston Established New York 
294 Washington Street 1902 305 Fifth Avenue 
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1924 European Tour 
for the 


Hard of Hearing 


Visit the great centers of interest in— 


England France 
Holland Switzerland 
Belgium Italy 

The Riviera 


Under leadership of 
MISS HELEN M. GEBHART 


Graduate Muller-Walle School of Lip- 
Reading, Boston; Director Mid-West 
Summer School. 

Lip-reading instruction given en route, 
personal interest taken, and travel made 
enjoyable and profitable to those who 
have formerly found it difficult, expensive 
and embarrassing. 

Send now for full 
special offer. 

HELEN M. GEBHART, 
Wausau, Wisconsin 
or 


CHICAGO TOURIST AGENCY, 
19 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, Illinois 


information and 


-secretarial work. 


WANT COLUMN 


FOR PRIVATE PUPIL—Teacher wanted for little 
deaf girl, aged five. Pleasant surroundings. References 
requested. Address W. D. R., care Volta Bureau. 


WANTED—Part-time lip-reading teacher, also for 
field for private teacher. Write 


Dayton League for the Hard of Hearing, 18 Louis 


Block, Dayton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS AND ETCHERS 


Cuts for magazines and advertising. Established 
reputation for fine work at moderate prices. The 
Maurice Joyce Engraving Co., Evening Star Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Facial Speech Reading 
B 
Hermann 


Price 25 Cents 


The Volta Bureau 


-LIP-READING FOR CLASS 
INSTRUCTION 
By Louise I. Morgenstern 
English Edition, $1.60 
German Edition, $1.60 
Order from the Volta Bureau 


Dumb No Longer 


The Romance of 
The Telephone 


By Fred De Land 


A volume of absorbing interest, telling 
of early conditions influencing the educa- 
tion of the deaf and of the invaluable 
services rendered by the great inventor, 
Alexander Graham Beil. His generous 
interest in this work and the develop- 
ment of his most successful invention are 
interwoven in a fascinating way, clearly 
portrayed by the author. 


Net, $1.00 


VOLTA BUREAU, Publisher, 
1601 Thirty-Fifth St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


VOICE CULTURE 


AND 


SPEECH ARTICULATION 


For © teaching and for securing 
use the best boks: 


PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH (A. M. Bell) 
Paper, $1.09; Cloth, $1.75 


PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION (A. M. Bell) 
Cloth, $1.50 


FAULTS OF SPEECH (A. M. Bell) 
Paper, .25; Cloth, .50 


The Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


Defective Speech 


Parents of children with defective speech 
will find A. M. Bell’s 


“FAULTS OF SPEECH” 


very helpful in correcting speech errors 
in the home. 


Paper cover, 25c Cloth Bound, 50c 
The Volta Bureau, Washington, D C. 
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A NEW TEXT BOOK 


Revised “OUTLINE OF 
ACOUSTIC EDUCATION” 


By Lilla B. McKenzie 
SYSTEMATIC ACOUSTIC EXERCISES 
Instrumental; Analytic; Synthetic; The 


Auditory Presentation of Language; 
Types of Cases; Programs. 


ANALYSIS OF VOWEL QUALITIES 
OF TONE 


TESTS OF HEARING 


By means of tone; Speech Tests with the 
Deaf Child; Speech Tests with Public 
School Children and Hard-of- 
Hearing Adult. 


PRICE PER COPY, $1.50 


Send orders direct to Lilla B. McKenzie 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S 
SERVICE CLUB, 


333 Kearney Street San Francisco, Cal. 


THE HEARING DEVICE 
SUPREME 


The Opera Type III ear-phone is about the 
size of a Brownie Camera. 

For an instrument of this size, the double 
transmitter produces an amplification which is 
truly marvelous. Music is transmitted in such a 
way as to produce the naturalness of the orig- 
inal, due to the extreme sensitiveness of the 
device for overtones and harmonics. 

It uses a type of flashlight battery procurable 
in any electrical supply store. ; 

Price $40, including headband. 

For those who do not need the power of Opera 
Type III, we have a pocket size with single 
transmitter at $30. 

Write to 


LUCY M. BRUHN 


Sole Distributor for United States 
601 Pierce Bldg., Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
Agent for Los Angeles and Vicinity: 
——, poe 1343 Curson Ave., W. Hollywood, 


Agent for Cleveland and Vicinity: 

Louise M. Howell, 859 Rose Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 
Agent for Portland, Oregon, and Vicinity: 

Hal H. Moor, Dispensing Optician, 407 Selling 
Building, Portland, Oregon. 


HEAR 


CLEARLY WITH A 
LITTLE GEM EAR PHONE 


For ten years we have 
been proving the Little 
Gem is the most prac- 
tical instrument made 
to assist the Hard of 
Hearing. Why pay 
exorbitant prices for 
large, cumbersome in- 
struments, when _ the 
Little “ Gem, smallest 
made and mose reasonably priced 
instrument, will meet your require- 
ments perfectly. 


Write for booklet, which explains everything 
Tell your deaf friends 


GEM EAR PHONE CO., Inc. 
804 V. R. Marbridge Bldg.. 47 W. 34th St., 
at Broadway, New York City 


New York City 


Ask for 
Proof 
that you 


can Hear! . 


For fifteen years we have been urging 
every deaf person to try the Acousticon 
for ten days, absolutely free of cost or 
obligation—this because we are confi- 
dent that our constant and expert effort 
has succeeded in keeping it more effi- 
cient than any other device. We again 
urge you to accept the 


1922 ACOUSTICON 
For # Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit —— No Expense 


If you learn of another hearing device 
which claims equal efficiency, ask for 
the same free trial which we offer and 
compare the two in your own home. 
We will be very happy to have you 
choose the one which suits you best 
and return the other. Let no one con- 
vince you but yourself. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
1300-A Candler Bldg., 220 W. 42nd St., 
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VACTUPHONE DEAF 


(Patented) 
INVENTION OF EARL C. HANSON 


Even the very deaf can hear with the Vactuphone. The vacuum tube amplifier in this instrument 
medi the sound up to the volume needed for those hard of hearing—The Vactuphone is the most 
wonderful hearing apparatus of modern times. The little vacuum tube is one of the marvels of the 
present age. The Vactuphone is the supreme reproducer for the Deaf. 


; ANOTHER CONVINCING TESTIMONIAL 
GENTLEMEN: 
“I have been using your Vactuphone during the past few weeks and am delighted with the 
results. I find for my own needs the lowest amplification possible is sufficient. I also am 
pleased to find that the various sounds are clarified as in no other instrument that I have 
ever tried.” Lake Placid, New York, July 27, 1923. 


If you are deaf you owe it to your friends, your business and your personal enjoyment to hear—if 
you can. 


The Vactuphone will help you. Call at our nearest office or write for descriptive matter. 


GLOBE PHONE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
General Offices and Factory, READING, MASS. 


SALES OFFICES 


BOSTON: Tremont Temple, 88 Tremont Street. CHICAGO: 1960 Mallers Bldg., 5 S. Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK: 457 Marbridge Bldg., 1328 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA: 806 Crozer Bldg., 1420 Chest- 
WASHINGTON: 218 International Bldg., 1319 F nut Street. 
St. N. W. SAN FRANCISCO: 318 Monadnock Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES: Vactuphone Sales Agency, 519 Delta Bldg. 


Scientific Deaf Aid 
THE AUROLESE PHONE 


(Patented) 


NATURAL HEARING NON-ELECTRIC INVISIBLE 


Worn by Women Under the Hair 
Special Instruments for Men 


VARIOUS OTHER HEARING DEVICES INCLUDING THE 
MARVELOUS REIN MAGNIFICATION TUBES 


Booklet Sent Upon Request 


F. Charles Rein & Son, America, Inc. 


71 WEST THIRTY-FIFTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Pennsylvania Representative: 


BERTRAM MAY 1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ADVENTURES SILENCE 


By HERBERT W. COLLINGWOOD 


Author of “Hope Farm Notes,” “The Child,” and other books. 
Editor of “The Rural New Yorker” 


“A gripping account of the trials of a deaf man in a hearing world. 


HUMOROUS WHIMSICAL SATIRICAL 
ENTERTAINING 


“Interestingly written and brimful of helpful hints for the hard of hearing.” 


PRICE $1.00 NET FIRST EDITION LIMITED 


Orders received at the Volta Bureau will be filled promptly. 


For Everybody! 


1 )= Luden’s the year round— 
not just for coughs an 

colds. Aid voice; soothe throat; 
clear nose; sweeten breath. 
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Menthol Cough Drops 
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Lip-Reading Text Books 


THIRD EDITION 
ENLARGED AND REVISED 


The Muller-Walle Method 
Lip-Reading 
For the Deaf 


By MISS MARTHA E. BRUHN 
Principal of School for Deaf, Boston 


Price by mail, postpaid, $3.50 


Sold by all Booksellers 
or sold direct 


By Thos. P. Nichols & Sons Co. 
Publishers, Lynn, Mass. 


Miss Bruhn is one of the best-known 


authorities in the country and a teacher: 


of large experience. This accounts for the 
wonderful sale which this book has had. 
Its revision brings the book thoroughly up 
to date with all of the latest methods. It 
is used as a text-book in some of the pub- 
lic schools and in many of the leading 
schools for the deaf. 


THE MENTOR COURSE IN SPEECH- 
READING FOR ADULTS 


Helen N. Garfield and Lucy McCaughrin 


A NEW TEXT BOOK 
for Teachers and Students 


Adaptable to Any Method 
Price $1.75 Postage, $.07 


Order from the authors: 
2157 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


FACIAL SPEECH-READING AND 
ARTICULATION TEACHING 


By 


Alexander Melville Bell 
PRICE 25 CENTS 
The Volta Bureau 


“The only authoritative work in 
this country upon its subject.” 


READING 


Principles and Practice 
New and Revised Edition 


By EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


This text-book on lip-reading, which, 
since its original publication, seven years 
ago, has become recognized as the au- 
thority on the subject, has been carefully 
revised in every respect. Plans for the 
revision were complete before Mr. 
Nitchie’s death and the changes are based 
on his own notes and experience and the 
constructive criticism of his associates at 
the N. Y. School for the Hard of Hearing. 


Net, $2.50 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
. 443 Fourth Avenue New York 


The Latest, Most Authoritative 
Textbook on Lip-Reading 


ADVANCED 
LESSONS IN 
LIP-READING 

By 


ELIZABETH HELM NITCHIE 
(Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie) 


Principal of the Nitchie School 
of Lip-Reading 


In response to a country-wide de- 
mand by teachers, Mrs. Nitchie has 
prepared this authoritative textbook 
for advanced students in lip-reading 
—both for those who study with a 
teacher and those who are continu- 
ing their work at home. Intended 
to supplement Mr. Nitchie’s stand- 
ard text, “Lip-Reading; Principles 
and practice.” Invaluable for the 
teacher of any system. 


$2.50 per copy 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO. 
443 4th Ave. New York 
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Founder and Principal Established Associate’ Principal 
JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT 1894 EDWIN .L. LA CROSSE 


| THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 


‘IS NOT AN INSTITUTION 


It is a private.sésidence. The home of a gentleman and his family. For 
thirty years ut-has been conducted on the idea that the more normally a deaf 
child is treated, the more normal he becomes. 


Abnormal surroundings and abnormal teachings produce abnormal results. 


Normal life is home life, not that of an institution. Therefore, the home 
atmosphere has been carefully preserved. 


Home life and the most normal and efficient instruction is provided here 
for deaf children from four years of age upwards. There isa full educational 
4 organization extending from the kindergarten to college entrance. 


A Correspondence Course for mothers of little deaf children: provides for 
preliminary training at home before school is entered, 


Applications are now being considered for 1924-1925 and 1925-1926. 


All inquiries should be- addressed to the school. 


ONE MOUNT MORRIS PARK, WEST, NEW YORK CITY 
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Central Institute 
for the Deaf 


Private Beautiful Fireproof 
Home School Site Building 


The policy and scope of this School have been approved by an Advisory Council of prominent Ear 
; _ Specialists and progressive Educators of the Deaf. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN . : 


This School offers all” advantages of Exclusive Oral Training and constant expert supervision. 
Classes limited. 


NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Classes for Teachers of Deaf Classes for Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adult Deaf 
Systematic Course in two semesters of Lectures, Course in Normal Training for Teachers of Lip- 
Class Work, Observation, and: Practice Teachingin Reading to the Adult Deaf includes: Observation, 
elementary and grammar grades by oral methods Theory, Technique, Story Telling and Practice 
exclusively. Teaching. 
INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING FOR ADULTS 4 
Private and class instruction for the Adult Deaf in nee Conversational classes for advanced 7 
pupils. 
_ CORRECTION OF DEFECTS IN SPEECH ~ 
| The correction of voice aut speech defects; imperfect phonation, indistinct articulation, lisping, stut- 
tering and stammering. 
Illustrated catalog and full particulars sent on request 
Dr. M. A. Goldstein, Director Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal 


Address all communications to the Central Institute for the Deaf 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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